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Tell these witcoR, Facts to Your Trade 


ILCOR “Invisible Joint’ Ceilings are You get speedy service on all orders. 

economical, easy to erect, permanent, Within 24 to 48 hours from the time order 
firesafe and artistic. Practical advantages not arrives, the stock is ready for shipment, to- 
obtainable from any other type of ceiling are gether with blue-print layouts to follow in the 
embodied in these modern metal ceilings. erection work. 


It pays to sell products that have such dis- From every standpoint you can serve your 
tinct advantages. The buyer is satisfied—and trade best and profit most by selling Milcor 
he remains that way! Herecognizesaservice Invisible Joint Ceilings. Write for lump-sum 
well performed and he comes back for more. estimates—no cost or obligation to you. 


YOUR TRADE APPRECIATES MILCOR QUALITY 


Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Kansas City, Mo. LaCrosse, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILCOR; ‘Invisible Fou. 
METAL CEILINGS 
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New 
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METEOR 


IMPROVED 


The 
Latest 


Type 


























The New Thatcher they’re all boasting about 





THATCHER 
NEW METEOR 
FEATURES 


BASE PLATE 

The solid one-piece base plate makes it 
particularly easy to erect the furnace. 
and insures a level foundation at all 
times. 


RADIATOR 

Either a one-piece cast iron radiator or 
a steel plate radiator rn ay be furnished. 
This one-piece cast radiator is a decided 
improvement over any other on the 
market, the absence of joints insuring 
freedom from gas leakage. 


CLEAN OUT 

Extra large clean out collars are pro- 
vided, both at the front and rear, mak- 
ing cleaning of the radiator very easy. 


HIGH CAST FRONT 

Dealers appreciate the high one-piece 
cast front as a labor-saving feature and 
the owner appreciates the solid and sub- 
stantial front, making future repairs 
unnecessary. 


CORRUGATED FIRE POT 


The fire pot section is furnished in either 
one section or two sections—is heavily 
corrugated, thus adding not only 
strength, but additional heating surface. 
The deep cup joints are gas tight, even 
under the constant strain of expansion 
and contraction. 











EAD over the detailed description of 

the New Meteor given on either side 

of this paragraph. See how Thatcher has 

taken this furnace, one of the most popular 

and biggest sellers, and improved it to the 

point where it is now the highest type of 
furnace manufactured. 


These modern improvements on the meteor, 
together with Thatcher’s guarantee of high- 
est quality and workmanship, make it a 
positive sales getter. 


The Thatcher agency is for the more pro- 
gressive dealers. Thatcher's 72 years of 
Leadership in the Warm Air Heating In- 
dustry, Thatcher’s continuous hand-in-hand 
dealer service (complete in every way) and 
Thatcher's conservative prices are things 
which you should learn about in detail now. 


Write today for complete 
catalogs and price list 








THATCHER 
NEW METEOR 
FEATURES 


FEED, DOOR 

A large double feed door is supplied 
making it easy to fire the furnace with 
any kind of fuel, and also giving free 
access to the fire at all points. The 
general complaint of furnaces with small 
feed doors is overcome in the Meteor 
with this generous double feed door. 


TRIANGULAR GRATES 

The grate bars are trianzular in shape 
and operate in pairs. Even the slight 
revolving of these bars frees the fire of 
- — or clinkers and with no waste 
of fuel. 


ASH PIT 

The Meteor ash pit is cast in one-piece 
overcoming any danger of leakage of 
dust into the air chamber—a common 
cause of complaint with furnaces having 


bolted ash pit sides. 


VAPOR PAN 

A particularly large vapor pan is sup- 
plied and so placed as to be the most 
efficient—a constant vapor arising from 
the water and mingling with the warm 
air, producing a most comfortable feel- 
ing, and at such a lower temperature 
than is necessary with dry air. 


wr TE today for special illustrated 
circular which illustrates and describes 
the NEW METEOR in detail. 











341 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AN INVITATION 


AMERICAN ARTISAN courteously invites and urges you to participate in 
the privileges and benefits of its Service Department. Any phase of the warm air 
heating and sheet metal industries or stove sales and window display questions may 
be profitably and instructively discussed in this department. If your problem is a 
knotty or technical one, submit it to the Service Department and secure the benefits 
of the opinions of other men. It is an exchange information department, and you 
are asked to relate your accomplishments and tell how you have surmounted diffi- 
culties. Wherever possible rough sketches or photographs should accompany the 
questions or suggestions, as they always make clear the points involved. Use this 
Service Department freely; it is yours. 
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THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 





Burns Soft Coal Without Smoke 
Builds Big Business for Heating Men 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces are a demonstrated success. 


They are in use in all soft coal sections. 


giving smokeless, economical service. Customers énthuse over them and dealers find them highly desirable. 


Made in Pipe and 
Pipeless Models 


The SUPER - SMOKELESS 
feature has been adapted to all 
sizes of the Utica Heater Com- 
pany’s SUPERIOR Pipe and 
NEW IDEA Pipeless Furnaces. 


Secondary Combus- 
tion in the Radiator 


Heated air is mixed with the 
smoke and gases transforming 
them into clean, incandescent 
flames that completely fill the 
radiator. 


AIR 
INLET 
—> 


Unusually Great 
Heating Capacity 


is attained because of the high 
temperature of the radiator sur- 
faces. Capacity ratings are 
therefore greater than other fur- 
naces of equal firepot diameter. 


Remarkable Economy 
in Fuel Consumption 


Soft coal and other fuels are 
burned with unusual efficiency. 
Complete combustion is secured, 
long firing periods maintained 
and less coal used than in other 
heaters. 


Quick Erection and 
Fine Construction 


Patented Casing Connections: 
accurately ground castings; 
deep, wide cup-joints and prac- 
tically boltless construction 
make SUPERIOR and NEW 
IDEA Furnaces unusually quick 
and easy to erect. 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 
218-220 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 





What SUPER-SMOKE. 
LESS Dealers say about 
this exceptional heater— 


“| think your SUPER-SMOKE.- 
LESS Furnace is a great success. 
It is a big improvement over 
the old style—so when my car 
is ordered out, don’t make a 
mistake as I want all SUPER. 
SMOKELESS Furnaces.” 


“Success has surely been ours 
for the past year in the furnace 
line, through your efforts to in- 
duce us to take on the Utica 
line of SUPER-SMOKELESS 
Furnaces. We can safely say 
that the SUPER-SMOKELESS 


Furnace is certainly a winner.” 


‘*The SUPER-SMOKELESS 
Furnaces we have sold and in- 
stalled have given excellent sat- 
isfaction, both in saving fuel 
and producing heat. They have 
surpassed our expectations in 
workmanship.” 


“The last two years I have 
specialized on your SUPER- 
SMOKELESS Heater and I am 
more than satisfied. My busi- 
ness is growing fast and the 
boost I get from well pleased 
users is increasing my sales, as 
well as enabling me to get bet- 
ter profits.” 


“I thank you for the splendid 
co-operation you have given me 
and gladly recommend your line 
to other dealers.”” 


“The SUPER-SMOKELESS 
Furnace is a desirable furnace 
from the standpoint of the user 
for he can burn successfully any 
kind of fuel, and what is desir- 
able for the user is desirable 
for the dealer to sell. We 
recommend this furnace to any- 
b-dy who wishes to put in @ 
line of furnaces and is undecided 
what to purchase.” 
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Disregard for Standard Furnace Code 
Killed a Man and a Woman in 
Ewanston, Illinois. 











MAN anda woman were killed last week 
in Evanston, Illinois, by carbon 
monoxide. 

This odorless gas was not generated in the 
furnace which heated the house, but came 
from a gas heater which was connected with 
the furnace flue. 

The newspaper in which the writer read 
the item was wrong in stating that the gas 
was generated in the furnace, but errors of 
that sort are not uncommon among men who 
are trained to “get a story.” 

There are two important points, however, 
that installers of warm air heating apparatus 
should keep in mind in this connection—facts 
which have a very material bearing upon the 
growth and prosperity of their business: 

First—That all good installation practices 
demand that the furnace flue must be used 
only for the furnace; that no other openings 
must be made in the chimney than the one 
connecting it with the furnace and the one at 
the top. 

The house in which the two people that 
were killed had been living was presumably 
better than the average, as the man was a 
well-to-do retired business man. 

But there was a gas grate somewhere in 
this house, and somebody who did not know 
or did not care had run a pipe from this grate 
into the furnace flue, with the result that this 
dangerous gas, instead of being carried out 
into the open, was syphoned into the living 
rooms, either the furnace not being tight, or 
a back draft forcing the gas through the 
“auxiliary” flue. 

Second—While good furnace installers will! 
not allow furnace flues to be connected with 
Pipes from grates or stoves, there are too 
many inexperienced men working around 
homes and too many ignorant house owners 
who will insist that such connections be made 
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as the cheapest way out, and the only way to 
prevent such connections is to educate the 
public. 

When. the Educational Research Bureau of 
the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilat- 
ine Association shall have been established 
and put into working order, we shall have the 
means by which this education can be broad- 
casted, and as a result there will also, no 
doubt, be written into every Building Code of 
every city or county a provision prohibiting 
the use of a furnace flue for any other purpose 
than taking smoke from the furnace. 

The Standard Code for Installation of 
Warm Air Furnaces in 
the following very definite clause: 

“The furnace flue must have no other open- 
ing for attaching any fireplace, furnace, stove, 
range, water heater, gas or ventilating con- 
nection.” 

This clause should be a part of every Build- 


Residences contains 


ing Code, and should be strictly enforced. A 
furnace installer who allows such an opening 
to be cut into the furnace flue or allows such 
an opening to remain, is liable to cause the 
death of people, and he is acting against all the 
experience and knowledge that the best heat- 
ing engineers have set down as guides. 

instances of this sort do not help the warm 
air furnace industry, and it is, therefore, a 
matter of vital necessity that some means be 
provided by which not only the general public 
but those who install and operate warm air 
furnaces may be brought to a better under- 
standing of the principles under which they 
work most efficiently. 

The Educational Research Bureau is only 
a logical sequence of the work which is 
being done at Illinois University by Professor 
Willard and his excellent staff of assistants. 

It is an absolute necessity that it be estab- 
lished without undue delay. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















Going conventioning has its draw- 
backs as well as its advantages, as 
E. T. Phalen, the “CopperClad 
Crank” for Northern Illinois, found 
out at the Illinois Hardware Con- 
vention recently, shown by the fol- 
lowing discourse: 

“Say,” inquired “E. T.,” after 
taking a couple of apprehensive 
puffs at a cigar he had just bought 
at the counter of the hotel, “how 
much did I pay you for this thing ?”’ 

“Two bits,” replied the clerk. 

“Then let me have one for about 
twenty-five bucks.” 

For some seemingly unaccount- 
able reason F. E. Mehrings, Man- 
ager of the Sales Department of 
The. Meyer Furnace Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, was missed at the 
Chicago convention last week. 

It was at first decided that he had 
given over the “Old Gang,” but 
upon later information received 
from “F. E.” himself, I learned that 
he remained away for a good and 
sufficient reason. The name of that 
reason is Willis Franklyn Mehrings, 
born February 13, 1924. 

Congratulations are in order and 
I certainly most heartily extend 
those of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Kk oK 

Lew Abbott, of Abbott & Son, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, never uses the 
phrase “Easy Payments” in his ad- 
vertisements. 

It’s this way, explains Lew: I 
once noticed a disturbance down in 
the tenement district, and asked a 
colored lady what the trouble was. 

“*Taint no trouble, mistah, it’s 
jest one of ’em furniture ’stallment 
men collectin’ his easy payments.” 

I met a friend the other day that 
I had not seen for many years and 
we discussed days gone by. 

I said to my friend: 

“Times have changed.” 

“They certainly have,” said he. 
“You used to see dogs running wild 


with tin cans tied to their tails, and 
now you see them riding in them 
with their noses up in the air.” 

What I am wondering is whether 
he meant two or four-legged dogs, 
but as I don’t drive even a Lizzie he 
certainly could not have referred 
to me. 

* * * 

There is more than a little bit of 
common the following 
verses : 

Wound Up But Once. 
wound but 


sense in 


clock of life is 
once, 

And no man has the power 
To tell just when the hands will 
stop— 


The 


At late or early hour. 


Now is the only time you own; 
Live, love, toil with a will; 
Place no faith in the morrow, for 
The clock may then be still. 
K 2K 


On his way home from the re- 
cent Kansas City hardware and im- 
plement convention, Charlie Binns, 
of the CopperClad folks, stopped at 
a hotel in a small Missouri town to 
see one of their good customers. 

Wishing to wash his hands before 
supper, he was surprised to find a 
dirty roller towel in the wash-room. 
Indignantly he said to the landlord: 

“Don’t you know that it has been 
against the law for years to put up 
a roller towel in this state ?” 

“Sure, I know it,” replied the 
proprietor, “but no ex-post facto law 
goes in Missouri, and that there 
towel was put up before the law was 
passed.” 


“Charlie” 
big hardware store, 
sheet metal business in Springfield, 
had a visit the other day with a trav- 
eling salesman, when a man came to 
his office. Charlie was very court- 
eous to the man and the salesman 
remarked after his departure: “You 


Robinson, who runs a 
furnace and 
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certainly were very polite to that fel. 
low ; who is he?” 

“Yes, he’s one of our early set. 
tlers.” 

Salesman: “An early settler? 
Why, he’s not more than forty years 
of age.” 

“That may be true, but he pays 
his bills on the first of every month,” 


“Doc” Hynds, of the Lennox Fyr- 
nace Company, asked an old colored 
man what breed of chickens he con- 
sidered best, and he replied: 

“All kinds has merits. De wiite 
ones is de easiest to find: but de 
black ones is de easiest to hide aftah 
you gits ’em.” 

Bs 2K ok 

My attention was called to the fig- 
ure of S. R. Miles, from the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association 
Office, Indianapolis, Indiana, who 
spoke before the members of the 
Illinois Retail Hardware Association 
in convention at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, last week. 

Mr. Miles wasn’t mad at anyone 
in particular, but he certainly did 
call those fellows for back 
sliding whenever a questionnaire is 
sent out from the home office. He 
said they ought to coéperate with 


down 


home office more. 


ee © 


Some folks are April foolish, 
And some are April wise, 

And some are just plain mulish— 
And cop the donkey prize! 

Some kick the hat with brick in, 
And smash their big toes flat, 

And others cash the trick in— 
And walk off with the HAT! 


Some get “the laugh” on others, 
And chortle at the joke, 
And make fun of their brothers— 
Who help them when they’re broke; 
Some step around a bill-book, 
They don’t think holds a yen; 
One grabs it with his pill-hook— 
And finds inside—a TEN! 


Some think they'll “put it over” 
On “soft ones” they can “carve, 

And spend their days “in clover”— 
And let the victims starve; 

But when at last they waken, 
And take stock of their wares, 

They find they were mistaken— 
The “booby prize” is THEIRS! 


Some folks are April foolish, 
And also May and June, 
In other months, unrulish— 
And imitate the loon! J 
Some others use their “thinkers”, 
Also their hands and eyes; 
Their brains are clear of clinkers— 
And these are April WISE! 
—James Edward Hungerford. 


M 
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E. C. “Buck” Taylor Discourses on the Methods 
of Merchandising Warm Air Heaters. 


Manager of Sales, Premier Warm Air Heater 
Company, Gives Michigan Sheet Metal Men Some 


Furnace Sales Pointers at Lansing Convention. 


HE Merchandising of Warm 

Air Heaters is a pretty large 
subject. Much has been written and 
said of this important feature of our 
business. The fact that it is coming 
to the front as a topic for conver- 
sation is assuring. To me it indi- 
cates at last we are getting down to 
the fundamentals which determine 
whether or not you are successful 
in business. Regardless of the vital 
part that installation plays, unless 
you sell the job there is no installa- 
tion problem. 

Ask any one connected with the 
furnace business today what is the 
gravest problem confronting the 
industry and | believe the answer 
will be practically unanimous— 
cheap competition. 

Cheap competition and cheap in- 
stallation go hand in hand. But 
why cheap installation? Why, in 
the face of all the advice that is 
handed out vear after year by men 
in all walks of life regarding quality 
work, do men continue to sell cheap 
installations? Why do they year 
after year sell and install furnaces 
in such a manner that they are a dis- 
credit to themselves as well as the 
entire industry? There can be but 
one answer, the difficulty some men 
have in selling a higher priced job. 

That is where the merchandising 
or selling of quality work comes in. 
If you are selling merchandise on 
price alone, then your price speaks 
for itself and having spoken, you 
are through. Quality merchandise 
and quality installations demand 
more money. It then becomes nec- 
essary for you to explain to your 
customer why vou charge him more 
for one job than another. Unless 
he can see that difference in ma- 
terial, workmanship and service, it 
IS not likely that he will be able to 
see your price. In order to explain 
these things to your customer you 
must know the product that you are 


selling. Some years ago I saw a 
dealer quote a customer his prices 
on three different types of furnaces. 
One of the three was the highest 
priced article sold in the country at 
that time. Another was medium 
priced, and the third was the cheap- 
est piece of goods possible to buy. 
No word of explanation accompa- 
nied the quoting of prices, simply 
this: This job will cost you $400, 





E. C. “Buck” Taylor, 
Manager of Sales, Premier Warm 
Air Heater Company. 


this job will cost you $275, and this 
one $175. It was only natural that 
the prospect replied: “Will this 
$175 job heat my home?” and on 
being assured that it would, he gave 
the dealer instructions to go ahead 
and put it in. That is not merchan- 
dising. You might better call it 
order taking, for there was not one 
spark of salesmanship exhibited in 
the entire conversation between 
these two parties. 

A real salesman would have 
started with the ash pit of each one 
of those furnaces and would have 
described it minutely to his cus- 


tomer. He would have pointed out 
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in a language that the average man 
can understand just why the con- 
struction of each one of these par- 
ticular furnaces was different, what 
that meant to the buyer in service 
would have 
he had 


and durability. He 
justified the price which 
placed on each one of these jobs 
and there would have been no loop- 
hole left for the customer to come 
back in a few years’ time and say, 
“Why didn’t you tell me the differ- 
ence in these heaters ?” 

There are two good _ reasons 
why you should sell Quality Mer- 
chandise ; in the first place, it gives 
your customer better service ; in the 
second place, it means more money 
in your pocket, for, regardless of 
what your percentage of profit may 
be, the higher the cost, the more 
profit there is in it for you. 

[ repeat once again, if you are go- 
ing to sell merchandise, you must 
have an intimate knowledge of the 
article you are selling. That is one 
of the fundamental 
which good salesmanship is founded 


principles on 


there is no escaping it. 

Piobably the easiest and quickest 
way to gain this knowledge is from 
the traveling man who sells you the 
goods. If he is in the habit of com- 
ing into your place of business and 
telling you the latest stories, make 
him gasp for air by telling him you 
are more interested in the story of 
how his merchandise is manufac- 
tured and why it is built in the shape 
or form that it is. After he recovers 
from the shock, I believe you will 
find him more than willing to coép- 
erate with you. If you have sales- 
men in your employ, get him to 
spend an evening with them occa- 
sionally. The information which he 
will be able to give them will be of 
value, I am sure. If he doesn’t see 
fit to coéperate with you, write and 
ask his sales manager for the in- 
formation, and keep on until you 
get that definite knowledge which 
enables you to explain the product 
which you are selling to a man from 
soup to nuts. That is one of your 
first steps in merchandising. 

I don’t know what your first step 
was in learning your trade, but I do 
know that each succeeding step was 
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a little more difficult, and the same 
is true in selling. 

Salesmanship today is a science. 
Baring the exceptional cases of born 
salesmen, I believe that the science 
of selling takes fully as long to mas- 
ter as does the sheet metal trade, 
and I am positive that it gets less 
attention. 

I make this suggestion to your 
trade papers, that while the space 
they devote to installation problems 
is of unquestionable value, that a 
similar amount of space devoted to 
selling problems would be of equal 
value. 


Contrast these two methods of 
approach and let us analyze them 
afterwards. The prospect enters 
your store and says to you, “How 
cheap can you put me in a furnace, 
Bill?” You either reply that you 
can put him in a job for $150, or 
$175, or whatever the figure may be, 
or else you attempt to evade the 
question. Neither method is satis- 
factory. And then we have a pros- 
. pect coming into a dealer’s store, 
and incidentally this is a true story, 
and voicing the same question, 
“John, how cheap can you put me 
in a furnace?” and John takes the 
prospect by the arm and leads him 
over to the door and points across 
the street to a hardware store, and 
says to him, “Do you see that hard- 
ware store over there? Well, that’s 
the best place in town to buy a cheap 
furnace—we don't handle them.” 
Cold-blooded, you will say, and I 
will agree with you, and then your 
question naturally is, “Did the pros- 
pect walk out?’ He did not. 

Show me the man who will of his 
own free will stamp himself in the 
eyes of other men as being cheap. 
No, sir, that prospect came right 
beak with this declaration: “TI guess 
you don't understand me, John; I 
don’t want a cheap job; I want a 
good job, but I want to buy it as 
reasonable as I can.” And John re- 
plied that that was a horse of an- 
other color, and proceeded to go 
ahead and sell him a real warm air 
heating plant. 

Incidentally, the John whom I 


mention started in the furnace, sheet ~ 


metal and plumbing business some 








twenty or twenty-five years ago 
with a pair of snips and a push-cart. 
He retired about a year ago and 
spends his winters in California, 
while you and I are withstanding 
the rigorous climate fighting for that 
same purpose. I might adde that 
when he retired he was worth a 
little better than $200,000. Isn't 
the goal worth striving for? That’s 
one of the little mechanical tricks 
in selling merchandise. So that, in 
addition to knowing your goods, I 
would suggest that you take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to de- 
velop the selling ability which is in 
every man. 

Any discussion on merchandising 
would be incomplete, indeed, if it 
did not take up the subject of ad- 
vertising. For fear that some might 
misunderstand me, let me say right 
at the start, that I am a firm believer 
in advertising, but advertising cov- 
ers a multitude of sins. Hardly a 
day passes that I do not see some 
effort put forth by a conscientious 
dealer advertising his services and 
our product, and in many of these 
cases it might better be called charity 
than advertising. 

I do not believe that there is a 
manufacturer represented here to- 
day whose Advertising Deparument 
wouldn’t be glad to prepare copies 
and layouts for your individual use, 
if you will but make your wants in 
that direction known. You might 
ask me how many dealers take ad- 
vantage of that service and I can 
make but one reply, “Not very 
many.” 

Last year our firm made a com- 
prehensive survey of advertising as 
applied to the furnace business, and 
after considerable thought and con- 
sideration decided that Direct Mail 
Advertising held forth more oppor- 
tunities for our dealers than any 
other form. We spent quite a few 
thousand dollars, and a survey made 
at the end of the year showed that 
20 per cent of the prospects’ names 
which had been sent in bought our 
heaters. Incidentally that 20 per 
cent constituted one-half of the total 
volume of business which those same 
customers did with us. Putting it 
in a more expressive form, our Di- 
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rect Mail Advertising helped our 
customers sell every other furnace 
which they bought from us. The 
letters which we have on file regard- 
ing this service are unanimous jn 
their praises, and did all of our cys- 
tomers use this service ?—they did 
not. Less than half took advantage 
of this service which actually pro- 
duced results and which cost them 
nothing but a one cent stamp to take 
advantage of. This year we expect 
to furnish the stamp so that there 
will be no alibi. 

Some of you may think that the 
foregoing statements are frank. | 
will agree with you and go further 
by stating that the Sheet Metal busi- 
ness and the furnace industry in gen- 
eral will profit by a frank statement 
of facts. Whatever you do, get at 
the facts. 

If a manufacturer’s representa- 
tive comes to you, and tells you of 
the service he has to offer to you, 
check him up. I don’t know of any 
law that would prevent your send- 
ing in your own name as a prospect 
to find out what sort of service he 
has to offer. You should know it 
anyway in order to take advantage 
in an intelligent manner of the serv- 
ice which he has to offer you, but at 
any rate make use of all the help and 
assistance that you can get. If the 
manufacturer sends you advertising 
matter, at least open it up and dis- 
play it. I believe that we could put 
on a party that would be long re- 
membered if I were to have a dollar 
for every package of advertising 
sent out by the manufacturer and 
left unopened by the dealer. © So 
let’s study advertising a little bit 
and attempt to make the money 
which we spend for advertising go 
as far as possible and take advan- 
tage of every bit of advertising 
which costs you nothing to obtain. 

We now have three cardinal points 
before us; first know your goods; 
secondly, improve your selling meth- 
ods ; thirdly, pay careful attention to 
your advertising. That combina- 
tion should produce sales, and after 
the sale is made we have before us 
the problem of installation. 

Don’t think for one minute that 
installation doesn’t play an impor- 
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tant part in the merchandising of 
warm air heaters—it does. So let’s 
make that installation the best that 
we know how, for in the final an- 
alysis you cannot buy advertising 
equal to that of a satisfied customer, 
and the best satisfied customer of 
all is the man who has paid for his 
furnace. Don't forget that without 
the financial end being properly 
taken care of you are not going far 
along the road to success. When 
you sell a man a furnace, or any 
other article from your place of 
business, have the terms of payment 
thoroughly understood. 


The fmancial end of the business 
in the past few years has contrib- 
uted one of the most essential helps 
to building a large and profitable 
furnace business in the form of the 
Time Payment Plan. Many manu- 
facturers have already placed plans 
of one sort or another before their 
customers, and altogether too fre- 
quently have the dealers replied that 
you can't sell furnaces on time pay- 
ments. 

The Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce tells us that there has 
been over twelve million automobiles 
sold in the United States and that 
nearly ten million of these were pur- 
chased under some form or another 
of partial payments. Ten million 
cars—ten million families that are 
familiar with deferred payments 
from the automobile industry alone. 

I don’t know how many Washing 
Machines have been sold on that 
basis, but I do know that that vol- 
ume production did not come to the 
Washing Machine industry until 
they started to sell their product on 
time payments. I would not advise 
any man to plunge into this subject 
recklessly, but would suggest that 
he make a careful study of the vari- 
ous plans which are now available 
to you. 

Summing it all up, we find a thor- 
ough knowledge of the merchandise 
you handle, a knowledge of the 
mechanics of making sales, a knowl- 
edge of advertising, and a knowl- 
edge of finances are all essential to 
the successful merchandising of 
warm air heaters, and undoubtedly 
mM your own minds you are asking 


yourselves this question: “How can 
I study my product—how can I 
study selling—how can I study ad- 
vertising, and how can I study finan- 
cial problems and still work six 
hours out of the eight at the bench ?” 
It simply cannot be done. 

The successful business man of 
today realizes that if he is going to 
make big money he has got to de- 
vote his time to business rather than 
to the amount of work which he can 
turn out by his own hands, and I 
do not believe that any town is too 
small to carry out these ideas if it 
is large enough to support a sheet 
metal shop in the first place. 

Our books today show a business 
man located in a town of twelve 
hundred people in the state of Mich- 
igan who last year sold ninety-seven 
warm air heating plants. His busi- 
ness netted him a substantial profit. 
He has already told me that this 
year he expects to increase his busi- 
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ness at least 50 per cent. Isn't that 
sufficient proof of the value of a 
careful study of the merchandising 
of warm air heaters? 


R. Z. Latimer, Fayette, 
Towa, Retires After 52 
Years of Active Business. 

R. Z. Latimer, Fayette, lowa, 
has retired temporarily from busi- 
ness and has sold his business to 
R. A. Strayer. 

Mr. Latimer has a remarkable 
record of fifty-two vears in business 
in one to yn. 

He first entered the business as a 
tinner, then he took to selling hard- 
ware and implements, and for the 
last twenty years he has been in the 
sheet metal and furnace business. 

Mr. Latimer is 78 years old and, 
although he is still in perfect health 
and good for much work, he says 
he will take a rest. 


Chapter of Engineering 


Society New Developments of Recircula- 
tion of Air in Ventilation. 


Relates Economies Effected in Design and Operation of 
Air Recirculation and Repurification Systems for Schools. 


DWIN S. HALLETT, Chief 

Engineer, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri, recently pre- 
sented before the St. Louis Chapter 
of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers a paper 
on recirculation of air in ventilation 
and facts about economies effected 
in design and operation of air re- 
circulation and repurification sys- 
tems for schools. The article ap- 
pears in the Journal of the Society 
for November, and is reprinted be- 
low : 

Recirculation and Repurification. 

A discussion of matters pertain- 
ing to the recent progress in the 
handling of air in ventilation should 
be prefaced by a brief historical 
statement sketching the several 
steps which have been taken. 

In 1917, when the writer began 
anew the study of the heating and 
ventilation of school buildings, he 


found that current literature re- 
flected the present status of the sub- 
ject. The American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
was becoming more active, and a 
number of able engineers were giv- 
ing much time and thought to the 
subject of heating and ventilation. 
Apparently the only reliable knowl- 
edge of the subject was to be found 
in the advertising and private rec- 
ords of manufacturers of apparatus. 
With private laboratories not open 
to the professional engineer, the 
feeling that a real scientific labor- 
atory should be created for supply- 
ing the reliable data became so 
strong, about this time, that the 
Society took this bold step and 
established its Research Laboratory 
at the United States Bureau of 
Mines Experiment Station, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


At the various meetings of the 
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Society in New York City and else- 
where, reports have been received 
in large numbers to the effect that 
in most of the plants where both the 
fan system and direct radiation in 
the rooms were installed, the fans 
were shut down when the building 
could be heated without them. In 
the states where ventilation was 
compulsory, the fans were installed, 
but the laws were not effective in 
keeping them in operation. The 
question was asked everywhere, 
“What is the use of wasting money 
on ventilation if they don’t use it?” 
The world war coming on at that 
time doubled the cost of fuel and 
added another reason for sidestep- 
ping ventilation. Frequent remarks 
by interested persons were to the 
effect that “We would like to have 
ventilation if we could afford it, but 
we think we cannot,” and so the 
desire was not realized. The situ- 
ation for ventilation, bad as it was, 
seemed fairly general. For an en- 
gineer who was out to actually see 
better school ventilation it was dire 
disappointment. 

Discharged Air More Suitable for 

Breathing Than Fresh Air. 

In the St. Louis school buildings 
another series of problems pre- 
sented themselves. The school 
buildings erected in recent years 
there have been equipped with the 
all-blast plenum system, which stood 
every test of theory or practice. 
There were no defects as far as 
fundamentals of ventilation were 
concerned and it required only the 
study of details of the mechanical 
features through collaboration with 
the architect in order to correct 
them in faulty design or construc- 
tion. 

While studying the conditions, 
tests were made of the air as to its 
qualities for ventilation as it came 
in at the usual intake windows and 
of air which was being discharged 
through the vent stacks on the roof. 
It was surprising to learn that the 
discharged used air was much more 
suitable for breathing than the air 
coming in through the “fresh air” 
intake. This situation may be ex- 
plained by the fact that in the large 
cities there can be no such thing as 


clean, pure air with the invisible 
presence of dust and fumes. These 
minute particles of contamination 
had to be removed by the air washer, 
and when the air was freed of the 
dust, soluble gases and fumes, it 
had to be humidified and warmed 
to the correct room temperature so 
that it might move gently across the 
room and be discharged on the roof 
in almost as good condition as when 
it entered the room. Little oxygen 
was lost and a faint odor was picked 
up from the exhaled air. 

The crux of the whole ventilation 
problem revolved about the dis- 
charged air, perfect except for the 
almost imperceptible human odor, 
but withal it was much superior to 
the air in the plain direct-radiator- 
heated schools. However, the occu- 
pants in the radiator rooms did not 
notice the odors, the sense of smell 
apparently becoming dulled. The 
fine odor-carrying dust fell into 
crevices, but still there was an ever- 
pervading odor present. School 
houses with the maximum supply 
of air and no recirculation were par- 
ticularly susceptible to these odors, 
as no fan system alone will remove 
them, while the recirculation of the 
air greatly increases them. At this 
juncture it was clear that some 
means must be found to get rid of 
the odors, and it was equally clear 
that all ventilation must hinge upon 
the success of recirculation. There 
was actually but one obstacle to it 
and that was the accumulation of 
odors. 

Normal Purity Must Be Restored 
Without Adding Chemicals. 

It was apparent that the success- 
ful recirculation of the air would 
mean a complete revolution of heat- 
ing and ventilating methods and a 
great modification in the design of 
apparatus to be used. It was nec- 
essary to find a means of restoring 
the air to normal purity without 
adding any kind of chemical or drug 
to the air. The idea from the be- 
ginning was to get back to nature’s 
own fresh air as found at sea or in 
the uninhabited wastes of land. Nat- 
urally, ozone was suggested, but the 
outlook for it was discouraging, due 
to the adverse reports that had been 
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made on its use by prominent ex- 
perimenters. But the  successfy! 
use of ozone in the London subway 
was uncontroverted. In the mouyn- 
tains and sparsely settled districts of 
the west abundant evidences of 
ozone in the natural air was an ap- 
parent contrast to its evident scare- 
ity in cities. This fact seemed 
strange in that the concentration in 
nature at the highest has always 
been very low and thus it was as- 
sumed that some chemical affinity 
for the waste matter of the cities 
quickly consumed all ozone present. 


Then came the new information 
from special research laboratories, 
principally that of Dr. I’. O. Ande- 
regg of the chemical laboratory, 
Purdue University. In pursuing a 
purely scientific investigation for a 
number of years, Dr. Anderegg 
studied the corona discharge by 
which ozone is chiefly produced for 
ventilation purposes. He discov- 
ered that with the alternating cur- 
rent discharge against a dielectric 
that ozone was produced in small 
quantities at quite low voltages, 
even down to 500 volts, and the out- 
put increased very rapidly as the 
voltage increased. He also discov- 
ered that these rays produced nitro- 
gen oxides, and that all previous 
experimenters had confused ozone 
with the mixture of ozone and nitro- 
gen peroxide. The earlier ozone 
apparatus had used high voltages 
and the nitrogen content was rela- 
tively much higher. In other words, 
the curve plotted for the nitrogen 
element was quite flat until the volt- 
age passed the 5,000-volt mark, 
when it quickly rose in its relative 
content as compared with that of 
ozone. This discovery was the key 
that unlocked the door for ozone in 
ventilation. By using a voltage un- 
der 5,000 volts the nitrogen peroxide 
was so small as to be of no conse- 
quence. The Research Laboratory 
at Pittsburgh took up the matter 
and after many months of investi- 
gation with two machines which 
were offered for this work, found 
the facts to be as stated above. 

(To Be Continued ) 





It costs money not to advertise. 
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Advice to Michigan Sheet Metal Men. 


Says Public Is Demanding Better Prod- 
ucts from All Phases of Industry 


EREINAFTER are published 
H excerpts of the address on 
Educational Research in the warm 
air furnace industry, delivered by 
Dr. John P. Wagner, of Furnace 
Fan Corporation, Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan, before members of the Michi- 
gan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Lansing, February 25 to 28: 
At no time in the history of the 
world has there been a_ greater 
struggle to get back to a normal 
condition in the industrial and busi- 
ness activities of the world. Busi- 
ness and industry are assuming 
an appreciable steadiness that is 
strengthening faith and hope that a 
more balanced condition is in sight. 
The public is demanding better 
products as well as better conditions 
in all of the phases of human en- 
deavor. Manufacturers have real- 
ized the necessity of leaving in the 
promotion of better business ethics 
and many of the industries have 
taken the initiative of building for 
better business through the estab- 
lishment of Educational Research 
leading to the establishment of busi- 
ness ethics that tend to stabilize and 
balance the many activities between 
the producer of the product and the 
ultimate consumer. 
Business, like the individual, 
needs stimulation—stimulation of a 
kind that is progressive and con- 
structive. Successful business in 
this day and age depends entirely 
upon knowledge of the true condi- 
tions. Truth, honesty and integrity 
must be the basis of every estab- 
lishment if it will succeed. 
Business can no longer be con- 
ducted on a guesswork basis. The 
necessity of standardizing products 
and the elimination of waste, cheap 
and inferior products, the tendency 
to promote the best condition of the 
human family is of vital importance 
to the manufacturer and dealer, as 
well as the public. Those of the 
industries who have established 


trade extension bureaus and who 
have conducted educational research 
work have, through such efforts, 
placed their industries upon a sound 
basis and have caused remarkable 
advancement in the quality of their 
product, and at the same time have 
secured a wider distribution, more 
economical production and a saving 
to the consumer and the establish- 
ment of greater satisfaction and 
profit to all concerned. 





Dr. John P. Wagner, 
Furnace Fan Corporation. 


The warm air heating and venti- 
lating industry is at this time at the 
threshold of the greatest advance- 
ment in the history of the industry, 
and to apply ourselves to this par- 
ticular industry is our purpose. 
Whether it be the manufacturer or 
the dealer distributor, it is only log- 
ical to assume that by codperative 
effort great good can be done. Edu- 
cational research means to find the 
truth as to demand and supply and 
the promotion of the same. 

The architect and builder, as well 
as the public, are looking for and 
need educational information in the 
products of the warm air furnace 
and Ventilating industry. 

Educational research would be 
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of great value to the warm air in- 
dustry, as it has been and now is to 
many other industries, in finding out 
the potential market for warm air 
furnaces, and to bring the demand 
for their product to the full capacity 
of the manufacturing facilities of 
the industry, as well as to promote 
a demand for better furnaces and a 
knowledge of proper care and main- 
tenance of the same. 

It is only fair to cite the many 
changes that have taken place within 
the past few years in the methods of 
marketing warm air furnaces, and 
we might assume that many of these 
efforts have not proven successful, 
all of which indicates that the indus- 
try is in need of better codperation 
in the establishment of ways and 
means that will lead to a better ethi- 
cal conduct. 

Several years ago, in a good-sized 
Kansas town, the writer found four 
dealers in warm air furnaces who 
were doing a cut-throat business on 
the basis that the town was not big 
enough for four dealers. They were 
all doing work on a basis that did 
not net them any prefit. One of 
these dealers was induced to make a 
survey of the town and its environs 
which constituted its trade territory, 
which resulted in a showing that 
was surprising and which estab- 
lished by facts and figures that the 
town was big enough for four deal- 
ers and installers to do a good, sub- 
stantial and profitable business. 

The lack of knowledge of such 
facts is quite common and it is high 
time that the warm air furnace and 
ventilating industry, through codép- 
erative effort, institute such educa- 
tional research work that will give 
them authentic information for the 
benefit of not only the producer of 
warm air furnaces and accessories, 
but that the dealer in the various 
communities may also know the 
facts about the business in which he 
is engaged. 

The great power of educational 
research is yet unknown to this in- 
dustry, and it is up to the sheet 
metal contractor to give his earnest 
support to the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, as well as to the National Sheet 
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Metal Contractors’ Association, to 
the end that the great possibilities of 
the warm air furnace industry may 
be developed. 

The great strides which have been 
made during the past four or five 
years, through the technical research 
work conducted at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, under the able 
guidance of Professor Willard, have 
been of great value to the industry, 
and the educational research house 
which is now being constructed at 
Urbana will enable further demon- 
stration, verification of their former 
findings, and it must be admitted 
that the facts and figures obtained 
through the technical engineering 
research work must be vigorously 
followed up through educational re- 
search work in the promotion of the 
great commercial possibilities of the 
industry. 

The national installation code 
must be brought to the public in a 
way that they might be able to take 
advantage of. the Standard of in- 
stallation which has been adopted by 
the various National associations, all 
of which will bring forth a demand 
for better warm air heating and 
ventilating for a higher degree of 
efficiency, better trade ethics, fair 
competition and a higher degree of 
business integrity. 

The sheet metal contractor cannot 
afford to allow the conditions which 
have existed in the past to prevail 
any longer. He must put forth 
every effort and endeavor to pro- 
mote the best possible heating and 
ventilating conditions in the homes 
of the community in which he is do- 
ing business. He must demand and 
the public is always willing to pay a 
fair price for product and for labor, 
and through proper educational fa- 
cilities a common ground will be 
established between the dealer and’ 
the public, and the manufacturer 
can do a great work through the 
triangular effort in establishing har- 
monious relationship between him- 
self, the dealer and consumer. 





Telling your employees in confi- 
dence the truth about the business 
which supports them can bring you 
nothing but good in return. 


Importance of Correct 
Balance in the Modern 
High-Speed Fan. 

All who have had to do with fan 
work are aware of the occasional 
troubles experienced by fan manu- 
facturers and the trade in general 
with fan wheels, supposedly bal- 
anced perfectly, which develop op- 
erating difficulties due to vibration. 
Although not always serious, it may 
become so and can only be removed 
by rebalancing the fan in position 
which, at the best, is a difficult task 
for one without special experience. 


For this reason there is timeliness 
in an account given by Arthur L. 
Greene, of the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany, writing in the Heating and 
Ventilating Magazine, of the steps 
and methods used by that company 
to attain both static and dynamic bal- 
ance in its high-speed fans. 


Static balance is the balancing of 
an object while in a stationary posi- 
tion by placement on a knife-edge or 
roller bearing support. If it shows 
no tendency to roll, the body is in 
static balance. Dynamic balancing 
is the adjusting of those forces 
which tend to take the body out of 
equilibrium when running. 


When high-speed fans for motor 
and turbine drive came into use, it 
was found impracticable to per- 
form the running balance in their 
own bearings, due largely to the fact 
that a great deal of power was re- 
quired to run these outfits at full 
speed. To solve this problem the 
Buffalo Forge Company installed 
two dynamic balancing machines in 
which the object to be balanced is 
rotated at a comparatively slow 
speed while vibrating supports allow 
the rotating object, when out of bal- 
ance, to indicate this unbalance by 
exaggerated vibrations. By means 
of adjustments made in both the 
angular position and radial displace- 
ment of a known weight which is at- 
tached to the shaft or mandrel and 
rotates with the object, a new cen- 
trifugal force is set up which exact- 
ly compensates for the force or 
forces tending to unbalance the ro- 
tating object, and brings the rotating 
object into a state of rotating equi- 
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librium. By an adjustment of the 
balancing machine the whole ma- 
chine may be made to vibrate to the 
rotation of a statically unbalanced 
object. 

On the other hand another adjust- 
ment of the machine will cause only 
one of the two bearings supporting 
the rotor to vibrate and will thus in- 
dicate the dynamic unbalance of the 
rotating object. Static unbalance 
also can be detected very accurately 
by a balancing machine. 

Having brought the object to a 
state of rotating equilibrium, either 
for static or dynamic unbalance, it is 
an easy matter to determine the 
amount and position of weights 
which will permanently compensate 
for either unbalanced condition, 
Static unbalance is always corrected 
first and this is a prerequisite to put- 
ting an object in correct dynamic 
balance. A simple logarithmic chart 
devised by the company allows the 
workman to compute it. 


Green Foundry & Furnace Work,s 
Des Moines, Makes Own 
Pipe and Fittings. 

Shirley Percival, Vice-President 
of Green Foundry & Furnace 
Works, Des Moines, Iowa, states 
that their company makes all their 
own furnace pipe, both single and 
double. 

Their tin shop is fully equipped 
for turning out a complete line of 
fittings. 

This is to correct an error in our 
February 16th issue, page 42, where- 
in it was stated that the Green Fur- 
nace exhibit contained Champion 
pipe and fittings. 


Death Comes to William J. 
Haynes Haynes-Langenberg 
Company, St. Louis. 

William J. Haynes, President of 
the Haynes-Langenberg Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, died suddenly at his home in 
St. Louis recently. Mr. Haynes, 
who traveled overland in a private 
schooner to St. Louis in 1879, was 
born in Mount Airy, North Caro- 
lina, March 16, 1851. 
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Lansing Sheet Metal Local Host to Michigan Men 
at Convention February, 26 to 28. 


Homer Harmony Hummers Delight Guests at Banquet—F. B. 
Harrington Elected President; James A. Shouldice, Treasurer. 


T is a rare occasion when sheet 

metal men meet in Michigan that 
it is not the topic of ‘conversation for 
months to come ; in fact, those Mich- 
igan gentlemen are past masters at 
the art of entertaining, and each 
year the annals of history resound 
with echoes as a new page of ac- 
complishment is added. This year 
was no exception to the rule, and 
the Lansing local organization, who 
certainly outdid 
everybody 


were the hosts, 
themselves in making 


happy. 





A. S. Albright, 
Retiring President Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ 


Association. 
The program opened Monday 
afternoon, February 25, with a 


meeting of the Board of Directors. 

In the evening of the same day the 

Trade Extension Board met, Frank 

Ederle in the chair and Homer 

Brundage pushing the pencil. 
Quebec Excursion. 

This committee has charge of the 
excursion to Quebec which it is 
planned to take during next summer 
and which, so far as reservations can 
indicate, is going to be a big success. 

Harry Rhodes and Frank Ederle 
Were appointed as a sub-committee 
to carry out the arrangements for 


the trip, and it was decided that a 
payment of $25.00 be made with 
each reservation. The cost of the 
entire trip, including meals and 
berth, will not exceed $100.00 per 
person. 

It is a pleasure to note that the 
Board recommended to the Direc- 
tors that the Association pay Frank 
Ederle’s expense for the tour. They 
surely think a lot of Frank. 

An interesting fact is that the 
Michigan Association was the first 
to hold an outing, the first to go out 
of their home state on an outing, and 
the first to visit foreign shores as 
a body of sheet metal men. 

Harry Rhodes stated that during 
the week of March tenth a Better 
Homes Show will be held in Grand 
Rapids, at which the local associa- 
tion will have an exhibit, where the 
Michigan Standard and the Grand 
Rapids “guaranteed heating” will be 
advertised. A feature of this ex- 
hibit will be a model house built of 
sheet metal by Tony Malock of the 
Bruno Martin Company, Saginaw. 
This house, by the way, had many 
admirers during the Lansing Con- 
vention, where it was on display in 
the room adjoining the hall in which 
the sessions were held. 

The advertising program of the 
Association was discussed thorough- 
ly and it was decided that whatever 
money would be earned by each 
local through its purchases of Mich- 
igan Standard material would be 
allotted to such local, after first set- 
ting aside 25 per cent for the sup- 
port of smaller locals, to assist them 
in their advertising campaign. 

Tuesday, February 26. 

The opening session of the con- 
vention proper took place at the 
Kerns Hotel, with the invocation by 
Reverend Mark Marshall, Lansing. 

This was followed by singing and 
the address of welcome made by the 
acting mayor. The same note of 


true Michigan hospitality rang 
through the mayor’s address as was 
found pervading all activities of the 
Association—the spirit of coépera- 
tion. 

The response was made by Pres- 
ident A. S. Albright. 
afternoon was given 
furnace session. The 


Tuesday 
over to a 
meeting was opened with a song led 
by “Ros” Strong. 

The first speaker on the program 
was E. C. “Buck” Taylor, of Pre- 





Frank E. Ederle, 


Re-elected Secretary Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association. 


mier Warm Air Heater Company, 
Dowagiac, who had a great deal to 
say about the merchandising of 
warm air heaters, and this address 
is published in its entirety on pages 
23 to 25 of this issue. 

The power of educational re- 
search was discussed by Dr. John 
P. Wagner, of Furnace Fan Cor- 
poration, Dowagiac. In his re- 
marks Dr. Wagner took the real 
meaning of the test house now un- 
der construction at the University 
of Illinois as an illustration for his 
subject. Excerpts of Dr. Wagner’s 


address will be found on page 
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27 and 28 of this week's issue. 
address the 
“witness chair” 


Following — each 
speaker took the 
and under the direction of Quizz- 


master Harry Rhodes, Grand Rap- 





F. B. Harrington, 
President-Elect Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. 


ids, answered questions pertaining 
to his talk. 

At a late hour in the afternoon 
the Architectural Service Board 
met. This Board is already show- 
ing direct, beneficial results of its 
work, although it has been in exist- 
ence only two months. 

A dinner and entertainment was 
held at the Michigan Agricultural 
College at 6:30 p. m. The diners 
were entertained by talks from G. 
W. Bissell, Dean of Engineering, 
and Robert S. Shaw, President of 











the college. Tie Dean spoke on the 
experimental work on farm machin- 
ery that is being carried on at the 
college. He also called attention to 
the experiments being made on the 
burning of coal and solicited sug- 
gestions on this subject from the 
furnace men. 
President Shaw 
progress of the college during its 
sixty odd years of existence. 
The guests were also treated to 
a basketball game between St. Via- 
tors College and the Michigan Ag- 
gies. A boxing match was also en- 
joyed by those who viewed it. 
Wednesday, February 27. 
At the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion reports of the officers and vari- 
boards were 


reviewed the 


ous committees and 
read and discussed. 
Secretary Frank E. Ederle’s re- 
port follows: 
Secretary F. E. Ederle’s Report. 


Entering the year 1923 in the midst of 
a partially successful campaign to pro- 
mote the use of a trade mark and facing 
the knowledge that our source of supply 
for Michigan Standard had been with- 
drawn, the outlook for the ensuing year 
was not particularly bright. The diffi- 
culties increased when each attempt to 
secure another connection met with fail- 
ure. However, after several months’ 
search another fabricating plant was 
found which looked with favor on our 
proposition and a contract entered into 
with the J. M. & L. A. Osborn Com- 
pany and the Superior Sheet Steel Com- 
pany. 

In spite of the fact that it was late in 
the season and that many of our mem- 
bers had become discouraged through 
failure to secure adequate supplies of 
this material, the tonnage for the year 
was only a few tons below that of the 
preceding year. 
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2,000 Tons of Michigan Sheets to Be 
Purchased. 


The momentum which has been gained 
in the past few months has increased so 
rapidly that it can be conservatively esti: 
mated that 2,000 tons of Michigan 
Standard sheets and products will be 





Homer B. Brundage, 
Vice-President Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. 


purchased during the coming year. Or- 
ders already placed more than justify 
this estimate. 

At the October meeting of the Trade 
Extension Board it was decided to name 
tonnage quotas for each local association 
as follows: 

Kalamazoo, 125; Battle Creek, 100; 
Jackson, 100; Lansing, 100; Saginaw, 
150; Bay City, 60; Flint, 60; Grand 
Rapids, 150; Detroit, 300; Muskegon, 
40; state at large, 125. 

These quotas applied to flat sheets 
only and with the fabricated products 
our estimated tonnage is quite certain of 
being reached or exceeded. 

The support promised for 1924 for 
Michigan Standard follows: 

Battle Creek—100 per cent on both 
flat sheets and products, using only such 








(1.) John Bos, Hugh E. Doherty and Chris Young. (2.) Wm. Waldron, C. F. “Charlie” Nason and Frank G. Oberlin. 


(3.) “Joe” Stearns, J. “Harvey” Manny and Wm. U. Metzger. 


(4.) “Bob.” Kruse, George B. Carr and Howard L. Mason. 
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other materials as are now in stock or 
should happen to be otherwise specified. 

Kalamazoo—100 per cent on products 
and the same on flat sheets as far as 

ssible. 

Jackson—100 per cent on products. 
They do not promise 100 per cent on 
sheets, but will use at least their quota 
and probably more. 

Saginaw—100 per cent on both sheets 
and products when they are available. 

Bay City—100 per cent on products and 
nearly the same on sheets. 

Lansing—About 50 per cent on prod- 
ucts and will use more than their quota 
of sheets. Last spring the members of 
this association were using six different 
kinds and weights of eaves trough. For 
1924 they have reduced to two, Michigan 
Standard and full weight 28 gauge. 

Grand Rapids expects to exceed their 
quota of sheets and will use a large 
footage of pipe and trough. 


Detroit Not Figured on a Percentage 
Basis. 


Detroit cannot be figured on a percent- 
age basis. They expect to exceed their 
quota of sheets and will be well up to 
expectations on the consumption of 
products. The 100 per cent support of 
a great many Detroit members assures 
us of a successful year for Michigan 
Standard in that market. 

Local conditions in Flint, Muskegon 
and Pontiac make it rather uncertain for 
Michigan Standard, but it is expected 
that they will use their quotas of sheets 
and some products. 

In reviewing the results of the efforts 
of the officers and members to cause the 
use of better materials through the estab- 
lishment of a trade mark, two things 
have been definitely accomplished—a bet- 
ter understanding among the membership 
as to the selling value of better ma- 
terials, and the changing from a 29 
gauge base on eaves trough to 26 gauge. 
At the time the Trade Extension Board 
was originated about 98 per cent of all 
the eaves trough used in the principal 
cities of the state, outside of Detroit, was 
29 gauge and lighter. Your efforts in 
accomplishing this change have surely 
heen worth while, not only for the bene- 
fit of the industry, but also the general 
public. For, after all, no benefits can 
continue to accrue to you from any 
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arrangement unless such arrangement 
carries with it a definite value for the 
buying public. 
Decides to Extend Trade Mark. 
The Trade Extension Board, after in- 
vestigating different brands of tin plate, 


decided to extend the use of the trade 
mark to charcoal iron base tin plate now 





James A. Shouldice, 
Treasurer Michigan Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association. 


being manufactured by the Charcoal Iron 
Products Company of Washington, 
Pennsylvania. On account of the late- 
ness of the season when this action was 
taken, no effort was made to encourage 
the sale to you, but now the jobbers are 
prepared to take your orders for spring 
shipment. 

After considerable difficulty an ar- 
rangement has been made for the manu- 
facture of Michigan Standard elbows. 
These are now being produced by the 
David Lupton Sons Company and can be 
purchased from the jobbers at the same 
price as the regular 26 gauge elbow. 

To assist the Trade Extension Board 
in its efforts to cause the use of better 
materials and construction methods, an 
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Architectural Service Board was formed. 
It is the duty of this board to establish 
standard specifications and construction 
methods, to compile this data in a loose 
leaf binder for distribution to the archi- 
tects, and to assist them in solving the 
many problems arising in this line of 
work. President Albright named the 
following to serve on this board until 
convention time: Chris Young, Chair- 
man; F. E. Ederle, Secretary; Lon 
Shouldice, Louis Oehring, J. A. Vander 
Waals and F. T. Daly. Two meetings 
have been held and the work is well un- 
der way. In my opinion, this board 
should be made permanent and an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and By-laws to 
that effect be adopted. 

The summer outing, which was held at 
Gull Lake last June, was, as usual, a 
very pleasant affair. Much credit is due 
the Kalamazoo and Battle Creek Asso- 
ciations for their efforts in arranging 
and financing this successful occasion. 
The Travelers’ Auxiliary members 
should also be thanked for furnishing 
the entertainment program. 

The trip to Quebec is now being ar- 
ranged by the Trade Extension Board 
and definite information will be  fur- 
nished within a short time. 


In relation to the work of the 
Trade Extension Board, it was re- 
solved that whenever the Board took 
any action of general importance the 
secretaries of all locals as well as 
the individual members where no 
locals are established must be noti- 
fied of such action. 

The Architectural Service Board, 
which has only been in existence a 
short time, was able to report that 
close relations have been established 
with the architects’ society, through 
which additional work is coming to 
many sheet metal contractors. 

Detroit was selected as the 1925 
convention city. 

The election resulted as follows: 




















(L) R. W. Menk, Dr. John P. Wagner and Ralph Blanchard. (2.) J. G. Henninger, H. W. Brainerd and A. W. “Tony” 
Howe. (3.) E. C. “Buck” Taylor and Wm. P. “Bill” Laffin. (4.) Secretary Frank E. Ederle. 
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President — F. B. Harrington, 


Lansing. 

Vice-President Homer B. Brun- 
dage, Kalamazoo. 
James A. Shouldice, 





Treasurer 
Battle Creek. 





R. B. Strong, 
Leader Homer Harmony 
Hummers. 


Directors—Chris Young, Detroit ; 
A. S. Albright, Saginaw, and Harry 
Rhodes, Grand Rapids. 

Moving pictures of the Quebec 
were shown. The dis- 
cussion of this trip was one of the 
main features of the convention. 
During the session it was learned 
that a big crowd has determined to 
go, and everybody is invited and 
urged to come along. 

The Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion was opened with a song, led by 
that same “Noisy Strong.” 


excursion 


The first speaker on the program 
was Stephen S. Tuthill, Secretary 
of the American Zinc Institute, who 
discoursed on “Zinc, Its History and 
Application to Building 
Construction.” This address will 
AMERICAN ARTISAN in 


Proper 


appear in 
the near future. 


C. E. Bement, of Novo Engine 
Company, spoke on the possibility 
of the prosperity of 1923 continuing 
over into 1924. In the short time 
allotted him, Mr. Bement summed 
up the various factors affecting 
prosperity and made a very compre- 
hensive analysis of the entire sub- 
ject as he saw it, interpreting those 
factors which he thought were 
somewhat vague and submerged 
from the view of the ordinary lay- 
man. 

Chris Young, of the Howie Com- 
pany, Detroit, spoke on “A Little of 
Everything.” He opened his ad- 
dress by speaking on business meth- 
ods. In this address the speaker 
analyzed the financial statement of 
a business, showing what relation 
each factor found there bears to its 
neighbor and to the group as a 
whole. He pointed out many book- 
keeping errors that are made and 
which tend to mislead the reader of 
the financial statement. 

He said in part: “You need a 
budget to show how the capital 
should be distributed to conduct the 
business on a sound basis; 

“To show the monthly average 
production of merchandise, labor 
and expense, that the business 
should produce during normal con- 
ditions based on capital invested ; 

This will be found on 
pages 35, 36 and 37 of this issue. 


address 


F. T. Daly acted as quizzmaster 
and also took charge of the question 
box for the session. 

The banquet and entertainment 
given by the Travelers’ Auxiliary 
was held at the Hotel Kerns. Hugh 
E. Doherty, Detroit, was the toast- 
master, 4nd Douglas Malloch, Chi- 
cago, was the speaker of the eve- 
ning, his subject being “Sinners I 
Have Met.” : 
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The “Homer Harmony Hum- 
mers,” composed of Maurice Payne, 
Paymaster and First Tenor; R, W. 
Strong, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Second Tenor; “Ros” Strong, Gen- 
eral Manager and First Bass, and 
C. Bruce Strong, First Vice-Presj- 





W. B. Cook. 


Entertainment Committee. 


dent and Second Bass, all of the 
Homer Furnace Company, regaled 
the two hundred and fifty men with 
melodious songs of love, jazz and 
humor. Another of the Strong 
boys, G. D., played first violin in the 
orchestra in fine style, and Profes- 
sor Dudley Vernor presided at the 
piano. 

The hosts of the evening were the 
members of the Auxiliary, as fol- 
lows: 

B 


Bartholomew, Charles, 
Fox Furnace Company. 

Beaman, H. A., 115 West 34th Street, 
Indianapolis, Haynes-Langenberg Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Beeth, Frank E., 2606 North New Jer- 
sey Street, Indianapolis, Kruse Company. 

Behler, J. E., Portland, W. C. Hopson 
Company. 

Blanchard, R. W., 73 East Lake Street, 
Chicago, Hart & Cooley Company. _ 

Bolton, J. H., Cleveland, Ohio, Na- 
tional Paint & Varnish Company. 


Elyria, Ohio, 








(1.) R. H. Bristol, I. C. Cole, Glenn H. Burgess, “Jim” Shouldice and Homer Brundage. (2.) R. S. “Tommy” Thompson 
showinng Don E. Lamoreaux and others his “Master” match trick. (3.) Frank Daly, Harry Rhodes (everybody knows 


he’s got a good head on him), A. B. Lewless, A. S. Albright and Frank Dempsey. 
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Bishop, F. R., 3306 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan Stove Company. 

Bown, W. T., 708 West Kirby Street, 
Detroit, Follansbee Brothers Company. 

Brainerd, Harry W., 121 North Locust 
Street, Adrian, J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Company. 

Brien, L. J., 1933 Wentworth Avenue, 
Chicago, International Heater Company. 

Bristol, R. H., 262 Marshall Street, 
Battle Creek, Excelsior Steel Furnace 
Company. - 

Burgess, Glenn H., 224 Simoneau Ave- 
nue, Saginaw, Premier Warm Air Heater 
Company. 

Cc 


Campbell, C. C., 216 First Street, Jack- 
son, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

Carney, Dee, Dowagiac, Premier Warm 
Air Heater Company. 

Carr, George B., 412 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Carr Supply Company. 

Carter, E. C., 24 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Furnaces & Sheet Metals. 

Chalk, W. W., 2976 Northwestern Ave- 
nue, Detroit, The W. J. Burton Company. 

Cameron, W. R., Elyria, Ohio, lox 
Furnace Company. 





Charles Nason. 
Retiring President Michigan 
Auxiliary. 


_Cinderey, Herbert, Niles, Ohio, The 
Sheet Metal Manufacturing Company. 
Clark, Arthur E., Lansing, Michigan 
Employers’ Casualty Company. 

Cohn, Miss Etta, Chicago, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD. 

Cole, I. C., Coldwater, Homer Fur- 
nace Company. 
_ Cook, Victor, 1820 Dime Bank Build- 
ing, Detroit, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany. 
_ Cook, W. D., 209 Kilborn Street, Lans- 
ing, Henry Furnace & Foundry Company. 


D 


Doherty, Hugh E., 2990 Wieford Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Detroit Safety Furnace Pipe 
Company. 

Dunn, Bert E., 308 Center Street, 
Dowagiac, Rudy Furnace Company. 


E 


Ederle, F. E., 1121 Franklin Street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Sheet Metal & 
oofers Contractors’ Association. 
Eiseman, James A., Monroe, Floral 
City Heater Company. 
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F 


Fanning, W. M., Angola, 
Waterman-Waterbury Company. 

Fox, E. C, 414 Perry Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Independent Register & Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


G 


Goodfellow, D. H., 140 Rosedale Court, 
Detroit, Follansbee Brothers Company. 

Gottschalk, F. S., 218 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago, Utica Heater Company. 


H 


Harms, George, Peoria, Illinois, F. 
Meyer & Brothers Company. 

Heartley, George W., Toledo, Ohio, 
Heartley Machinery & Tool Works. 

Henninger, J. G., Cleveland, Ohio, J. 
M. & L. A. Osborn Company. 

Henry, David R., Monica Avenue, De- 
troit, Follansbee Brothers Company. 

Hird, Frank B., 187 Nevada Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa, The Adams Company. 

Howe, A. W., Cleveland, Ohio, J. M. 
& L. A. Osborn Company. 


J 
Johanson, George W., 281 State Street, 
Pontiac, R. J. Schwab & Sons Company. 
Joy, Robert, 1110 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Wheeling Corrugating Company. 


K 


Kerkhof, Martin, Holland, Fox Fur- 
nace Company. 

Kruse, Robert, 353 West 16th Street, 
Indianapolis, Kruse Company. 


L 


Laffin, William P., 1123 West 37th 
Street, Chicago, Tuttle & Bailey Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Laffrey, William J., 1411 Ford Build- 
ing, Detroit, United Alloy Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

Lamneck, Arthur P., Columbus, Ohio, 
W. E. Lamneck Company. 

LeMoy, Thomas O., 2440 6th Street, 
Detroit, Follansbee Brothers Company. 

Lincoln, Abe, 1001 Congress Avenue, 
Saginaw, Morley Brothers. 


M 


Manny, J. Harvey, Chicago, Manny 
Heating Supply Company. 

Mason, Howard L., 412 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Carr Supply Com- 
pany. 

McElwain, H. O., 414 West Franklin 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana, Lennox Furnace 
Company. 

McNulty, E. T., Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, Charcoal Iron Products Company. 

Memhard, S. L., 64 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Furnaces & Sheet 
Metals. 

Menk, R. W., 118 Buell Avenue, Joliet, 
Illinois, Excelsior Steel Furnace Com- 
pany. 

Merritt, C. F., 1220 Main Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Forest City Foundry & 
Manufacturing Company. 

Myers, E. A., Toledo, Ohio, Perfection 
Furnace Pipe Company. 

Mimmack, Robert O., Plymouth, Mich- 
igan Stove Company. 


Indiana, 


Moran, Francis C., 218 Lakewood 
Boulevard, Detroit, Peninsular Stove 
Company. 

N 


Nason, Charles F., 622 Benjamin Ave- 
nue, S. E., Grand Rapids, Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company. 

Newell, M. E., Rochester New York. 
Cooperative Foundry Company. 
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Oberbeck, Ernest, 110 Stevens Avenue, 
Detroit, The Richardson Company. 

Oviatt, E. P., 1126 Ottawa Street West, 
Lansing, Peninsular Stove Company. 


P 


Pearce, Louis H., 900 West 18th Street, 
Chicago, National Lead Company. 

Pearson, Charles J., 622 Jefferson 
Street, Battle Creek, U. S. Register Com- 
pany. 

Pedersen, A. G., 339 North Grove Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, Illinois, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HaArpDWARE REeEcorp. 


R 


Reed, R. H., Port Huron, Cooperative 
foundry Company. 

Roland, Virgil L., 240 Hickory Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana, Roland & Miller. 


Root, E. B., 424 Woodland Avenue, 
Birmingham, Detroit Safety Furnace 
Pipe Company. 

Ross, A. J., Bowling Green, Ohio; 


Henry Furnace & Foundry Company. 
Ross, J. Charles, Kalamazoo, Edwards 
& Chamberlin Company. 





W. W. Chalk, 
Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer 
Michigan Auxiliary. 


Ryan, Elmer C., 1206 Cleveland Ave- 
nue, South Bend, Indiana, A. M. Castle 
& Company. 

S 


Scott, E. A., 15 East 40th Street, New 
York City, Sheet Metal Worker. 

Schreiner, A. G., Marion, Ohio, Berger 
Manufacturing Company. 

Seif, H. L., Galion, Ohio, Wise Fur- 
nace Company. 

_ Senor, A. A., 426 East 149th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Industrial Products 
Company. 

Slawson, L. E., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis Heat Regular Com- 
pany. 

Snyder, Ned, Dowagiac, Rudy Furnace 
Company. 

Staye, W. J., Detroit, W. A. Case & 
Sons Manufacturing Company. 

Stearns, Joseph, Detroit, Stearns Reg- 
ister Company. 

Strong, R. B., Coldwater, Homer Fur- 
nace Company. 

Swartwout, J. D., 
Swartwout Company. 


Saginaw, J. D. 
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Thick, H. H., Mount Pleasant, The 
Beckwith Company. 

Thompson, Russell S., Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois, Mt. Vernon Furnace & Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Torney, M. W., Detroit, 
Brothers Company. 

Travers, Daniel, Jr., Milwaukee, R. J. 
Schwab & Sons Company. 

Tuthill, Stephen S., 27 Cedar Street, 
New York City, American Zinc Institute. 
V 
de Ved, Charles, Cleveland, Ohio, Sheet 

Metal Worker. 

Verschuur, L. E., 1140 North Latrobe 
Avenue, Chicago, Scully Steel & Iron 
Company. 

Ww 


Warren, W. W., Cassopolis, Thatcher 
Furnace Company. 

Witmer, D., 625 Paris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids, W. C. Hopson Company. 

Wright, Blake S., 1741 Collingwood 
“Avenue, Detroit, Merchant & Evans 
Company. 

Wilde, George A., 617 East Fort Street, 
Detroit, Stearns Register Company. 

Williams, ——, 1472 West 76th Street, 
Chicago, Bird & Son. 

Wolf, W. C., Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Wolf Furnace Company. 

Weisenberger, L. L., Milwaukee, L. 
J. Mueller Furnace Company. 


Thursday, February 28. 

The members were obliged to re- 
sort to the time-honored custom of 
singing as an eye opener Thursday 
morning in the absence of any other 
form of spirits. There was no lack 
of spirit even at that. 

The singing was 
talks on subjects of their own choos- 
ing by Jake Reis, Detroit; John J. 
Sweet, Grand Rapids; E. H. Ward, 
Lansing ; William Sullivan, Detroit ; 
A. B. Lewless, Saginaw, and Charles 
Holmes, President of the Michigan 
School for the Blind. 

In the afternoon, through the 
courtesy of the Reo Motor Com- 
pany, a trip was made through the 
factory. 

Thus closed one of the most suc- 
cessful conventions ever held by the 
Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association. 


Follansbee 


followed by 





Iowa Sheet Metal 
Men to Meet at Fort 
Dodge, March 13 and /4. 


The convention of the Iowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association will 
be held March 13th and 14th at Fort 
Dodge in the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms in the Wahkonsa Hotel. 

Plans are being made for the best 
convention the association has ever 
held. 
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There will be many points brought 
up and discussed at this convention . 
that are of vital interest to everyone 
in the sheet metal business. 

Edson Perry, President, on be- 
half of the Auxiliary, extends to all 
interested a hearty invitation to at- 
tend this convention regardless of 
whether a member or not. 





George B. Carr Is President 
of Michigan Sheet Metal 
Auxiliary. 

The annual meeting of the Trav- 
elers’ Auxiliary of the Michigan 
Sheet Metal and Roofing Contrac- 
tors’ Association was held Wednes- 
day forenoon, February 27th, with 
Charles Nason presiding; W. W. 
Chalk making the records as usual. 

Secretary-Treasurer Chalk read 
the minutes of the 1923 annual 
meeting and stated that there were 
96 members in good standing—a 
gain of nine for the year. 

Charles W. Pearson, Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, re- 
ported on the arrangements for the 
banquet which the Auxiliary tenders 





George B. Carr, 
Pres dent-Elect Michigan Auxiliary. 


annually to the Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. 

President Albright and Secretary 
Ederle, of the latter body, were in- 
troduced as “fraternal delegates.” 
Mr. Albright urged that, so far as 
possible, direct selling to consumers 
be discontinued by wholesale dis- 
tributors and mills. 

Secretary Edérle spoke of the 
work of the Trade Extension Board 
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and pointed out that, as a direct re. 
sult of its activity, in ten of the 
largest cities of the state 26 gauge 
is now accepted as “standard” for 
gutters and downspouts as against 
the flimsy 29 gauge material which 
had been the rule before. 





Charles J. Pearson, 
Vice-President Michigan Aux- 
iliary. 


He also emphasized the fact that 
the purpose of the Board—to in- 
crease the use of sheet metal—can 
only be accomplished by a united 
stand for the use by the contractor 
and others of better material. 

A telegram was received from 
“Trow”’” Warner, of the TeeBee 
team, expressing regret at his inabil- 
ity to be present. Mr. Warner, who 
now lives in New York, wished the 
Auxiliary still further success: Sec- 
retary Chalk was instructed to con- 
vey the appreciation of the Auxiliary 
of Mr. Warner’s wire, wishing him 
continued success. 

The election resulted as follows: 

President—George B. Carr, Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-president—Charles J. Pear- 
son, Battle Creek. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W. W. 
Chalk, Detroit, re-elected by accla- 
mation. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—A. G. Peder- 
sen, Chicago, re-elected by acclama- 
tion. 

Joe Stearns and his fellow con- 
spirators on the Nominating Com- 
mittee did not succeed in their ne- 
farious scheme, for George won by 
a very handsome margin and the 
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Auxiliary is headed by a man of 
very considerable weight—literally 
speaking. Here is to you, George, 
and may you acquit yourself with 
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all the glory that comes to man who 
can lose a bridge game with a smile 
or who is broad enough to help a 
competitor out. 


Chris Y oung, Detroit, Analyzes Business Methods 
for Michigan Sheet Metal Men at 
Lansing Convention. 


Says Proper Analysis of Financial Statement and a Study of 
the Facts Will Show the Remedy for Unproductive Business. 


DDRESS on Business Methods 

delivered by Chris Young, of 
the Howie Company, Detroit, at the 
convention of Michigan Sheet Metal 
and Roofing Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan, February 
26 to 28: 


Taking up “Good Business Methods,” 
a subject pertaining to our business, we 
have here a chart outlining the procedure 
to good business. First, we have capital. 
Capital is required to support volume, 
service, security, progress and the man- 
agement. The management is in charge 
of the capital, therefore, in charge of the 
business for the sole purpose of produc- 
ing a return on the capital. 


To accomplish this, it is necessary for 
the management to follow the trend of 
business. It must keep in mind the limit 
or power of the capital invested, on hand 
or available, together with the trend of 
business, in planning the volume of 
prospective sales. 

To continue the business for progress 
it is of equal importance to the manage- 
ment to analyze the cost of sales. In- 
cluding all work, the total cost of pro- 
duction, consisting of material, labor and 
expense. To accomplish this, and to be 
of value to you, the expense must be 
distributed to your work in progress and 
to finished work on sales on a monthly 
basis and on a basis fair to your work in 
progress, to sales and to your business 
as a whole. 


Next We Have Relation of Capital 
and Capital Units. 


These are applicable to the total amount 
of moneys which are available for you 
to invest when you are about to start in 
a business venture. This money or capi- 
tal must be divided or distributed accord- 
ing to a budget agreed upon. 

This budget of capital units may be 
applied on the basis of the average to the 
business and likewise may be applied to 
the individual branches of the business 
and at the same time to the business as 
a whole. 

Last year, for an illustration, we used 
units number 2; today we will use units 
numbers 1 and 3, but before going too 
deep into the subject it is well to ask 
the question, “What are you to your 
business?” The answer to this question, 
hased on the average, is, “You are the 
biggest, you are the most valuable asset 
to your business”’—if your business is 
built upon a solid foundation similar to 
capital units numbers 1 and 3. 


On the other hand, if you analyze your 
methods of doing business and you find 
that the result corresponds with capital 
units number 2, then you are, ten chances 
to one, not a liability to your business 
alone, but you are also a liability to every 
other business and to the country as a 
whole. 

Analyzing capital units number 1, we 
have bank balance as 2%, which sum if 
applied to your total capital should be 
the lowest standing bank balance, there- 
fore, this amount is working only in an 
indirect way, forming the base of your 
commercial account. Accounts receiv- 
able is shown as 31% and work in prog- 
ress as 18%, which shows that your bus- 
iness is done on a monthly basis and that 
your monthly productive merchandise, 
labor and overhead is your work in 
progress. 


Understanding the Statement. 


It must be understood that you pay 
for your merchandise 30 days from date 
of shipment, your labor and all items 
that go into your expense practically on 
a cash basis. 

That is, you have for one month’s 
work a cash investment of 18%. A busi- 
ness which is run on a monthly basis 
generally consists of larger contracts, 
contracts that require a period of sev- 
eral months to complete. 

A business or, say a jobbing shop, 
where work is performed and completed 
during the day and paid for the same 
day, or if the work is from four to six 
days and paid for on a basis of cash 
upon completion. 

In the monthly business, as said be- 
fore, we have a cash outlay of 18% in 
work in progress at the end of the 
month; the application for money due 
on work in progress is then made. 

And if you are working for a respon- 
sible contractor and owner, you will 
probably have your money less 10 or 
15 per cent by the 15th of the month 
following. 

But, in the meantime, you have in- 
vested on other one-half months of pro- 
ductive, which is 9% or a total produc- 
tive for one and one-half months a little 
better than 28, adding to this a small 
profit and taking into consideration that 
you have some cash business, but that 
you also have some slow paying cus- 
tomers. You can readily see that 31% 
for accounts receivable, practically a cash 
outlay to you, is a very conservative 
estimate of the amount of money that a 
going concern will have invested in ac- 
counts receivable at all times. 

The amount of work in progress is 
estimated by you based on the amount 
of your capital. In this case it is 18%. 


You would not attempt to take a $100,- 
000 contract and try to finance your work 
in progress and equipment with a capi- 
tal of $1,000, would you? 

Capital units number 1 will accommo- 
date the average sheet metal and roofing 
business. 

The foregoing does, in a general way, 
explain the capital units and their appli- 
cation to a given capital for the purpose 
of guiding you in your business and to 
state the following facts: 

First: A budget to show how the cap- 
ital should be distributed to conduct the 
business on a sound basis. 

Secondly: The show the monthly av- 
erage productive of merchandise, labor 
and expense that the business should 
produce during normal conditions based 
on the capital invested. 

Thirdly: A survey of your capital in- 
vested to an even degree to meet the de- 
mands of your business, based on a 
monthly average turnover of your work 
in progress. 

To go a step further on this subject, 
we will turn to capital units number 3. 
These units change somewhat from capi- 
tal units number 1, due to the fact that 
they are based on a larger investment, a 
wider scope of work manufacturing re- 
quires more stock merchandise, therefore 
a slower turnover. The investment in 
this case is $110,000. The figures repre- 
sent the cost of the investment and the 
cost of sales at the same time, that is to 
say, the accounts receivable are the cost 
of the sales, profit being omitted. The 
reason for applying the figures in this 
way is because in the contracting busi- 
ness the selling price is placed upon the 
work before the cost is known. 

You see our business is somewhat 
different than the merchandising busi- 
ness. In the merchandising business the 
selling price is placed on the article after 
the cost is known. 


Along General Lines—Also Expense. 


What we need is closer codperation. 
To establish a more uniform method of 
doing business we must have compe- 
tition. You must remain competitors to 
one another, but it must be to such a 
degree which will permit you to give 
your customer 100 cents of service for 
his dollar and at the same time meet all 
of your other obligations pertaining to 
your business. 

Our business in general differs a great 
deal and in a good many ways from 
other trades in the building industry. 
However, the policy of good business 
methods is alike in all businesses that 
are conducted for a profit. 

The roof on a house or a steep roof 
on any building is treated by the de- 
signer as one of the beautiful parts of 
the building and should be treated so by 
you. 


Five to 10 cents is required out of the 
building dollar to furnish the cover for 
the building. This is a small percentage 
of cost for the most important part of 
the building. You, therefore, should be 
proud of your business, but not too 
proud to forget to use good materials, 
good workmanship and a proper charge 
for the service that you render to the 
public. 

In the past the majority of us have 
charged our customers at random. We 
have estimated at random, in fact we 
have taken the jobs for whatever we 
could get for them, any way at all, to 
keep the other fellow from getting the 
job. 
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Unknowingly Under or OverCharging 
Customer. 


There are customers whom we have 
unknowingly overcharged and likewise 
there are customers whom we have un- 
knowingly rendered service to at a loss. 
This is a condition that actually exists 
in our business and a remedy must be 
found. Not knowing our business is 
just as unfair to the public as it is to 
ourselves. : 

If we analyze our business and study 
the facts, not on the average, but the 
individual business, in fact the individual 
jobs, we will find the remedy. 

Just a reminder as to the expense, 
last year we had the manufacturing as 
65 per cent, administrating 25 and sell- 
ing 10. 

We find that in distributing the items 
more evenly, we now have 55 per cent 
for manufacturing, 25 per cent for ad- 
ministrating, and selling 20 per cent. 

The units shown here are applicable to 
your productive pay roll, giving you the 
average amount of expense required to 
conduct your business. The amounts of 
the units vary according to the nature of 
the business and the labor rate that your 
work demands. You will, therefore, 
have to work out your own units re- 
quired to conduct your business. 

You then will be able to check up on 
your business and stop any leaks that are 
liable to develop. 

The item of interest applies to bor- 
rowed money only. An item of interest 
on your investment may be added if you 
so desire. 

Accounts such as bad debts, allow- 
ances, belong to the revenue accounts in 
your ledger. They are not expense ac- 
counts. 

You have not paid out any money, you 
expected to collect this money, but did 
not, therefore a reduction to your sales. 

General taxes are an expense, but the 
income tax is not an expense; it belongs 
to surplus and is paid out of surplus. 


Estimating. 


How can we promote the standard of 
competition to a more even degree of 
satisfaction and give the customer 100 
cents of material, labor and service for 
his dollar? 

The figures on the overhead chart are 
not the answer to the question, but the 
problem itself. 

We have in the past advocated, proved 
and agreed that our overhead on the 
average for the average business is 100 
per cent on labor. 

Likewise, we have agreed on the 
hourly method, a percentage on mer- 
chandise and labor, a direct cost of over- 
head in dollars, to the individual jobs 
and a certain percentage for adminis- 
tration. 

All ways and methods are correct if 
applied properly, but the question still 
remains, plus, “How can we overcome 
guesswork ?” 

The figures on the chart are based on 
a yearly average overhead of 100 per 
cent on labor. 

The chart is divided into three divi- 
sions: First, we have the dollar divi- 
sion of merchandise and labor for differ- 
ent classes of work or departments in 
our business. 

The letters represent the departments, 
such as slate and tile roofing, composi- 
tion roofing, sheet metal work in con- 
nection with roofing, general repair work 


-manu facturing, 


on buildings, reroofing over old shingles, 
ventilating, furnace 
work, jobbing shop, copper work on 
buildings, and labor without material. 

In this division the overhead is fig- 
ured 100 per cent on labor and the figure 
in the third column shows the amount 
of overhead estimated on labor. 


The next “division of overhead ac- 
cording to department” is based on two 
facts taken from the dollar division. 

First: That our average labor is 46. 

Secondly: That our average over- 
head is 100 per cent on 46. 

Therefore, we should receive 46 cents 
on all of our labor in all departments, 
which will give us a sliding overhead 
percentage and at the same time the 100 
per cent on the average. 

However, in making a study of these 
figures it must be clearly understood that 
the overhead covers all the cost of con- 
ducting the business over and above the 
actual cost of productive merchandise 
and labor. 

The next division is “Group Depart- 
ment Overhead.” 





Should Be in Every 
Sheet Metal Shop 


To American Artisan: 

I am mailing you a check for 
$2.00 for a renewal of my sub- 
scription to American Artisan. 

I am lost without American Ar- 
tisan, as I have read it since 1888, 
when I entered the tinner’s trade 
in Delphos, Ohio. It was a small 
affair then, but I have seen it grow 
steadily through all those years to 
what tt now 1s. 

lf the furnace installer will read 
the excellent furnace installation 
information given in American 
Artisan, he will not make any 
“bum” jobs, as this information is 
certainly first-class. The instruc- 
tions on ventilating cannot be 
equalled, and a tinner can always 
rely on the metal quotations con- 
tained therein. 

American Artisan should be in 
every Sheet Metal shop in the 
United States of America. 

Yours very truly, 
C. HAUBER. 
I'rankfort, Indiana. 











Here we take it for granted that the 
actual cost of the average overhead is 
100 per cent on labor and that we confine 
our work to the department grouped to- 
gether, which will give us a still finer 
and more correct percentage of over- 
head. 

The problem is up to you to solve and 
the answer should be to meet the de- 
mands of your business and not your 
competitor’s. 

One answer will be the first step to 
play fair with your customer and your- 
self. 


A Few Examples Applying the Slid- 
ing Overhead. 


Slate, including freight........... 11.00 
EE bn cain oni kane oe cine 75 
RE fern oa cia gadis s mieaien a aoe a 4.00 
OE SE err 6.72 

SIMD +s sistema ame aah aaaee nae 22.47 
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BARRETT’S 10 YEAR ON Woop. 


BOOUCNEENE  ecsecenscseccecess 5.00 
BE iasdeveteeldeadd whiten cneat 225 
ee MEE euNsdedduavaces sn usct 3.22 
SRA ee se nae 10.47 
4-PLY GRAVEL ON WOopD. 
FE ee are ee 2.80 
ee eee eee nee 1,30 
Se Minsk $neaecaiesudeecid 1.85 
CARE cus ude aeideeais Soc es 5.95 


_ Profit should be added to the above 
figures. 

According to these figures, we have 
been kidding one another for years. 

A monthly statement of your business 
will solve the problem. 

In addition to your regular book state- 
ments once a month, not semi-yearly or 
yearly, insist on the overhead statement 
as outlined on chart number 1. 

You will notice in number 1 that the 
loss on overhead is absorbed equally in 
progress and in contracts. 

This applies to a business where the 
overhead is irregular and still averages 
up to a given percentage at the end of 
the year. 

Number 2 is applicable to a business 
where, if a loss is sustained on overhead 
during any one month or period and can 
not be made up later on, you will -have 
to face the facts and charge the differ- 
ence or loss to contracts, but neverthe- 
less, it is much better to do this than to 
bury your loss in work in progress. Also 
insist on the operating statement similar 
to the one dated February 28, 1924. 


The Next Question Is: 


Can the overhead percentage be re- 
duced and the profits increased by taking 
on a larger volume? 

This is another ticklish question which 
will have to be answered by you. 

We have here two productive charts, 
number 1 and number 2. In chart num- 
ber 1 you will see that the labor runs 
fairly good throughout the year. The 
expense follows along at 100 per cent 
average. 

There is considerable fluctuation in 
merchandise. The dotted lines through 
the labor and expense and the heavy line 
through the merchandise (should be dot- 
ted also) divides the finished work from 
the remaining work which was left each 
month in progress. 

The profit line also fluctuates consider- 
ably. What is the reason? 


Probably it is due to the seasons of 
the year or the 100 per cent average 
overhead in estimating, or it might be 
your competitor. 

In looking at the expense we can see 
that there is just as much expense, in 
fact about 10 per cent more expense dur- 
ing the dull months as we have during 
the months of April to September. 

It seems reasonable to believe that in 
taking on additional work during the 
dull months it can be performed with 
the same expense, but in order to get 
this work we will say that we will have 
to figure a lower overhead, and by plan- 
ning and using figures we are safe to 
figure 90 per cent instead of 100 per cent. 
The additional profit will make up the 
small loss on overhead according to our 
way of figuring. 

So we will turn to chart number 2 and 
eo out after more business. 

Bearing in mind that chart number 1 
represents $184,599 cost of merchandise, 
labor and expense, and for arguments 
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- 


sake a protit of $12,633, or 7 per cent on 


the cost. 

In chart number 2 throughout the 
entire year we estimated our overhead 
10 per cent less than the year before, or 
90 per cent on labor, and we have in- 
creased our business. The increase in 
cost of sales between chart number 1 
and number 2 is $18,486. The increased 
labor and merchandise followed the 


market. ; 
Relation of Profit to Expense. 


The expense carrying the increased 
volume amounts to only $2,384 more than 
the year before, a mere trifle. But the 
profit line did not come up to our ex- 
pectations, that is, the gross profit per- 
centage above the cost of material and 
labor reduced to the second line from 
the top, taking into consideration the 
increase of overhead amounting to $2,384 
and the reduction in gross profit, we 
have a reduction on sales of only 2% 
per cent, amounting to $5,684. Two and 
one-half per cent is a small cut on your 
estimates, but it amounts to $5,684, which 
will have to come out of the profits. 


In other words, we increased the cost 
of our sales by increased business 11% 
per cent, but we have taken this addi- 
tional work from the open market, 
therefore reducing our competitor’s bus- 
iness by increasing our own business, 
with the result that we have established 
a new lower level on the market for an 
additional increase of profit of only 
$1,185 for the year. 

The previous year paid $12,633 in net 
profits. The increased business paid 
$13,808 in net profits. 

You probably will not mind the addi- 
tional grief that the increased business 
loaded upon you due to the fact that 
you made $1,185 more than you did last 
year. But you have started the ball 
rolling, your competitor is helping you 
to push it along. Your worries and 
burdens are increasing by leaps and 
bounds trying to increase your business, 
setting lower levels of the market, and 
in a few years your profits will com- 
pletely disappear and there is bound to 
be a loss on capital assets. 

The problems are all our own and, 
therefore, up to us to solve them. 





L. B. Allen, Chicago, Has 
New Soldering Paste. 

L. B. Allen Company, Inc., 4519- 
4529 North Lincoln Street, Chicago, 
have developed a new soldering paste 
known as the Allen Special Radio 
Soldering Paste. This paste is guar- 
anteed non-corrosive, acidless and is 
approved by the National Board of 
Underwriters. It is a quick work- 
flux and insures a clean soldered 
job. It is put up in a convenient 
sized can and may be obtained either 
direct or through local distributors. 
The price per can is 10 cents. 

They expect to have their new cir- 
cular out within a few days, entitled, 
“How to Solder Radio and Get 
Results.” 


AMERICAN 


United Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of Chicago to Hold 
Banquet March 15. 


The United Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of Chicago will hold a ban- 
quet and dance at the Auditorium 
Hotel on the evening of March 15, 
7 o'clock. 

The charge will be $3.00 per plate. 
Everyone is invited, including sup- 
ply houses and all. 

The Association will hold its 
meetings every first and third Wed- 
nesday in the month at the Hard- 
ware Club Rooms, State and Lake 
3uilding, Chicago. 


Washington Sheet Metal Men 
Prepare for Coming Convention. 
The Washington Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association has been 
busy for some weeks perfecting the 
program and preparmg entertain- 
ment for the delegates and members 
who will attend the convention. 
Washington is the most popular 
America, and 





convention city in 
members of the Association 
miss a fine opportunity if they fail 


will 


Nowhere will the visitor 
beautiful city. The 


to attend. 
find such a 
Federal buildings are masterpieces 
The United States 
Capitol, White Congres- 
sional Library, State, 
War and Navy Building, the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, Smithsonian In- 
stitute, National Museum, the 
Washington Monument, Scottish 
Rite Temple, the Pan American 
Union Building, Red Cross Build- 
ing, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Lincoln Memorial, Me- 
morial Amphitheater, Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing are some of 


of architecture. 
House, 
Treasury, 


the buildings one will see, many of 
which hold the interesting 
exhibition to be found in the world. 

The delegates with their families 
present at the convention will be 


most 


taken on a pilgrimage to historic 
Mount Vernon. This is a most de- 
lightful trip. The mansion occupies 
a beautiful site overlooking the Po- 
tomac river. Many relics and an- 
tiques used by George Washington 
in the colonial days are exhibited in 
his stately Virginia home. The re- 
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turn trip from Mount Vernon will 
be made by the way of Arlington, 
the National cemetery, where is 
located the handsome Memorial Am- 
phitheatre, the tomb of the unknown 
soldier, the Maine Memorial and 
many statues to our heroes. 


The committee expect to make 
the necessary arrangements to have 
the delegates and families 
greet the President upon their visit 
to the White House. The wives 
and daughters of the Washington 
Association are meeting to coép- 


their 


erate with the convention committee 
in entertaining the visiting ladies. 
Treasurer Joseph Daly reports 
that the 
promptly from the many who are 


returns are coming in 
taking space in the offitial conven- 
tion program, and it will soon be 
ready for publication. 


Daniel M. Buck, 
Noted Metallurgist, 
Passes to His Reward. 


Daniel M. Buck, Metallurgical 
Engineer of the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, a leader in technical 
research in the iron and steel indus- 
try, particularly in connection with 





corrosion in steel, died recently at 
Vandegrift, from 
what is believed to have been acute 
indigestion. He was born in Green- 
ville, Pennsylvania, forty-six years 
ago, and had been with the Ameri- 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
for the past seventeen years. 


Pennsylvania, 


The Philadelphia trade will re- 
member Mr. Buck, he having given 
an illustrated lecture on “Copper- 
bearing Steel” many years ago at 
a meeting in the old Builders’ Ex- 
change, and he was the principal 
speaker at the Nu-Dura Tin dinner 
party last march at the City Club, 
Pittsburgh. 





What is the percentage of your 
sales, spent for advertising ? 

If you are going to lay in a stock 
of automotive accessories, you'd 
better include a stock of electrical 
goods as well. You're going to be 
called upon to supply them. 
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In Making Sheet Metal Tanks from No. 16 Gauge, 
Lay Out Body of the Bottom First. 


Learn to Make Flanges by Hand Even Though 
Machines Are Available, Says O. W. Kothe. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HOUSANDS of sheet metal 

men think that about all there 
is to the trade is making of tanks 
and such other little manufactured 
“syuff’ of a routine nature that may 
be quite profitable fer the manufac- 
turer, but involves little skill in de- 
signing or developmein. However, 
in this case we have 2 round tank 
made of about 16 gauge iron, or 
maybe 12 gauge, an the idea is to 
lay out the body of the bottom first. 
Workmen employed in such estab- 
lishments are acquainted with the 
system used in their respective shop, 
many shops have special machines 
for turning flanges and the like 
which, of course, is a convenient 
auxiliary. But the first and the 
greatest knowledge of mechanical 
ability is to be able to work up these 
things by hand; the machine oper- 
ated work is always a secondary 
matter and can be made that much 
more dextrously when a thorough 
practical understanding of doing it 
by hand is had as a foundation. 


In such work the tank is figured 
on its neutral axis “D” and on this 
line the circumference is determined 
by multiplying it by 3.1416. This 
circumference is then divided up 
into sufficient divisions such as wiil 
make for the length of sheets to be 
used. Sometimes sheets only sixty 
inches are used; other times they 
run as long as 120 inches. The se- 
lecting of the lengths of sheets as 
becomes the job is often a consid- 
erable saving in material, since oad 
sized sheets result in waste; this 
waste can seldom be worked up an! 
is really dead capital. The seams in 
the body should always be broken 
similar as our elevation shows and 
as the layout indicates. Rivet holes 
should be designed to work out uni- 
versally in any position so as to save 
trouble in looking up each particular 
sheet in its place; the latter is al- 
ways a cumbersome task for the 
layerout in treating each sheet sep- 
arately. 

The bottom layout is also made 
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Working Drawing of Pattern for Making Steel Tanks. 


by placing the sheets similar as 
shown. Also in breaking joints so 
the flange turn-up and the upright 
seams in the body will not meet, 
as that is always a difficult position 
to make tight, owing to solder break- 
ing. The rivet holes can be laid off 
in the flange as well as in the body 
of the tank, seeing so you have the 
same number of holes in both parts, 
The holes in the bottom will, of 
course, be further apart in the flat 
than in the body, but when the edges 
are flanged up a certain shrinkage 
takes place in this flange and that 
will make the holes correspond. The 
writer remembers in making one 
large tank some fourteen feet in 
diameter of No. 14 metal, where the 
layerout made the slip in using the 
same pitch of rivet from the body 
of tank in the flat flange. As a re- 
sult, when the flange was rolled or 
hammered up, and it got to assem- 
bling, only one rivet hole in every 
three feet corresponded. That is an 
oversight, but still, it is a serious 
error on contract work, since all the 
other rivet holes must be drawn and 
that takes considerable longer than 
a person thinks. 

The flange should be rolled sim- 
ilar as shown by detail “C” where 
the girth for the roll is taken from 
the neutral axis line, which assures 
quite accurate development. When 
all the parts are punched and as- 
sembled for the bottom the flange 
is turned by using a monkey wrench 
as at “A.” When this is turned as 
far as the metal permits, then a 
hand stake and mallet is used for 
bringing up the metal straight and 
drawing it so as to shrink the edge 
and prevent it from buckling. That 
is quite a secret of mechanical abil- 
ity to be able to draw metal or to 
stretch it at pleasure, and it is not 
every mechanic that can do it, even 
thought they are strong in the back, 
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and can hang on the hair of their 
eyebrows, and this and that. But 
true mechanical ability can only be 
acquired by constant application 
with a desire to study the conditions 
that produce results and that retard 
or accelerate conditions in the work. 
Very few shops are in:a position to 
offer sufficient facilities for such 
wisdom, unless the workman goes 
outside of the shop for his higher 
education and picks up the theory 
while in the shop, he gets enough 
practical application to demonstrate 
his views and make them practical. 





Grim Reaper Calls Thomas 
R. Wilt, Long with the 
Pennsylvania Road. 


Members attending the conven- 
tions at Atlantic City from time to 
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time and went to and from the con- 
vention city over the Pennsylvania 
road will be sorry indeed to learn 
of the death of Thomas R. Wilt, 
representative of the Pennsylvania 
road who had charge of the special 
convention trains. 

Mr. Wilt passed away Monday 
night, February 25, at the St. 
Francis Hospital, Chicago. 

He was 66 years of age and had 
been in the employ of the Pennsyl- 
vania road for years, 
thirty years of that time had been 
spent soliciting business from con- 
ventions, large delegations and the 
like. 

He lived in Beverly Hills. A 
daughter, Miss Rhea Wilt, who had 
made her home with Mr. Wilt, and 


forty-five 


a son, George E. of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, survive. 


This Floor Plan for Sheet Metal Shop Has 
Several Worth-While Features. 


Study the Layout and See if There Are Any 
of Them Which You Can Use in Your Shop. 


E are indebted to L. Broemel, 
Manager of Sales of Ma- 
chinery Department of Peck, Stow 


for a typical sheet metal shop. 
There are several features of this 
plan which are worthy of special 
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1.—The entrance and lobby. It 
is not necessary to pass through the 
office in order to get into the shop. 
Some people would not approve of 
this, but strangers who have no 
business in the shop can easily be 
kept out by putting a snap lock on 
the shop door. 

2.—There is a good sized office 
with a “display window.” A “busi- 
ness” must have a place where cus- 
tomers may be received, where rec- 
ords may be kept, where letters may 
be written, where plans may be 
drawn, and if part of the busirfess 
consists in selling such articles as 
furnaces, there is every reason why 
the window should be used for dis- 
play and also for having the proper 
sort of window. 

3.—Note how is to get 
material into the shop and to care 
for it. The sheet metal rack is close 
to the shop door, and nearby are 
bins for accessories of all sorts, etc. 

4.—In front of the sheet metal 
rack is the short squaring shear; 
to the right, the long length squar- 
ing shear or the slitting shear and 
the cornice brake farther down the 
room at the right. 

5.—The foreman has his desk and 
drawing table with telephone and 
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Good Arrangement of Machines, Work Bench, Etc., for Typical Sheet Metal Shop. 
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6.—Just below is the long work 
bench with vises and bench plate, 
racks for hand tools and bins for 
rivets, etc., being placed against the 
wall above the bench. 

7.—The soldering table is in the 
far left corner and is fully equipped 
with stationary furnace, etc. 

8.—In the center of the shop, just 
beyond the short squaring shear is 
the table for small stationary ma- 
chines, such as pipe and bar-folders, 
circular shear, former, punch, 
seamer and groover. - 

“*).—The circle below this table in- 
dicates the location of a revolving 
machine standard for other light 
machines. 

10.—Against the rear wall is the 
wash stand or sink and clothes 
locker; where possible the right- 
hand corner may be used for a 
water closet. 

11.—Almost in the center of the 
shop there is a special space for de- 
positing finished jobs—close to the 
door, as will be noted. 

Where the shop goes through to 
the alley, it would, of course, be 
wise to have the material come in 
that way and also to have the fin- 
ished work leave through the rear 
door, but this would not mean much 
change in the arrangement—at least 
not in the general plan. 


We're Glad We're Able to 
Serve You! Mr. Cornette. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Enclosed please find check for 
$2.00 for my next year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

I find AMERICAN ARTISAN a very 
useful business 





interesting and 
paper. 

I wish to congratulate you for 
your honest effort to furnish the best 
information it is possible to secure 
regarding the field you represent. 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. Cornette. 

Kewanee, Illinois. 





When tempted to cut a price, for 
any reason whatever, consider well 
whether you are going to want to 
put that price back up and how you 
will be able to do it. 

















Notes and Queries 








“Alumino” Oil Heater. 


From Stove Dealers Supply Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Please inform us who manufac- 
tures the “Alumino” oil heater. 
Ans. — Novelty Manufacturing 
Company, Jackson, Michigan. 
“Excelsior” Nail Sets. 


From Reynolds and Hudson, East 42nd 
and Sumner Streets, Portland, Oregon. 


Will you kindly tell us who 
makes the “Excelsior’’ nail sets ? 
Ans.—Torrington Company, Tor- 
rington, Connecticut. 
Address of Great Western Stove 
Works. 
From Stove Dealers Supply Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Can you tell us where the Great 
Western Stove Works is located ? 
Ans.—Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Fancy Copper and Brass Tacks. 


From Roy H. Dodge, 124 East Beaufort 
Street, Normal, Illinois. 


Please advise me where I can buy 
fancy copper and brass tacks for 
use on cedar chests. 

Ans.—-Atlas Tack 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts ; Syracuse 
Ornamental Brass Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York, and Grand Rapids 
Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Sewage Disposal Equipment. 
From Brizee Metal Works, Twin Falls, 

Idaho. 

We should like to know 
firms make sewage disposal equip- 


Company, 


Prass 


what 


ment. 

Ans.—Aten Sewage Disposal 
Company, 286 5th Avenue, New 
York City; George F. Archer, 10 
East 43rd Street, New York City; 
Yeomans Brothers Company, 1436 
Dayton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
New York Sewage Disposal Com- 
pany, 37 East 28th Street, New 
York City, and City Waste Dis- 
posal Company, 45 7th Avenue, 
New York City. 

Incubator Parts. 


From Frank McKay, Yankton, South 


Dakota. 

Where can I purchase collars and 
burners for incubator lamps? Also, 
heat regulators for incubators ? 

Ans.—1. E. Miller and Company, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 2. Oakes 
Manufacturing Company, Tipton, 
Indiana. 
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Cabinet Covers of Nickeloid. 


From P. A. Kennedy, 129 West Jackson 
Street, Macomb, Illinois. 
Can you tell us who makes cab- 


inet covers of nickeloid ? 

Ans.—Apollo Metal Works, La 
Salle, Iilinois. 

Two-Gallon Square Cans. 
From A. L. Honeker, Wallace, Idaho. 

Please advise me who makes a 
two-gallon square can. 

Ans.—This is not a stock can, but 
can be made up special for you by 
American Can Company, 104 South 
Michigan Avenue, and Grand Sheet 
Metal Works, 930 West 19th Place: 
both of Chicago, Illinois. 

Chimney Draft Gauge. 


From The Modern Way Furnace Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Can you tell us who makes a draft 
gauge for testing the draft of the 
chimney for warm air turnace heat- 
ing ? 

Ans.—The E. Vernon Hill Com- 
pany, 64 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Russell and Watson” Galley Range. 


From Stove Dealers Supply Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Who makes the “Russell and 
Watson” 5'%-foot galley range? 

Ans.—Russell and Watson, 225 
Washington Street, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Umbrella Covers. 
From Peter Haas, El Paso, Illinois. 

Will you kindly inform me where 
I can buy umbrella covers? 

Ans.—D. M. Stevenson, 24 Kast 
Adams Street, and Umbrella Spe- 
cialty Shop, 3418 Roosevelt Road: 
both of Chicago, Illinois. 

Wire Screen Cloth Racks. 
From L. Pancratz Company, Little Falls, 

Minnesota. 

Who manufactures wire screen 
cloth racks ? 

Ans.—D. H. Carlson Manufac- 
turing Company, 5843 W. Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Copper Screen. 


From Henry M. Hall, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin. 


Where can I secure copper 
screen ? 

Ans.—Fred J. Meyers Manufac- 
turing Company, Hamilton, Ohio; 
Michigan Wire Goods Company, 21 
Howard, Detroit, Michigan; U..T. 
Hungerford Brass and Copper Com- 


pany, New York City, and W. S. 
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Minnesota Retail Hardware Men Hold Successful 
Convention at St. Paul, February 26 to 29. 


Members Royally Entertained by Twin Cities 
Locals, and Accomplish Much Good Work. 


UST why hardware associations 
J should have selected the month 
of February as a time to go a con- 
ventioning is not exactly clear, but 
suffice it to say that the convention 
held in the Auditorium, St. Paul, by 
the Minnesota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, February 26 to 29, was 


one of the best attended conventions © 


ever held by that organization. 

It may be that those retail hard- 
ware men were out for a little visit 
to the big city after the long win- 
ter's confinement, but our suspi- 
cion is that those men had been per- 
fecting plans for the spring and 
summer campaign and they were 
anxious to get all the information 
and pointers they could, so as to 
make 1924 their best year. 

At any rate they were there from 
all over the state and as eager and 
anxious as a group of small boys 
waiting for marble time. 

The sessions were held in the As- 
sembly Room of the Y. W. C. A. 

Of course, no hardware conven- 
tion ever opens without ten minutes 
of song, and this one was no excep- 
tion. 

The meeting was called to order 
by President J. A. Monson, who 
also delivered his annual address at 
this time. 

Address of President J. A. Monson. 


Another twelve-month has passed on 
its way to join the ranks of yester-years 
and we are again met to council together 
how best to meet the problems that the 
coming year may have in store for us. 

When, at the first meeting of the Board 
of Directors of your association, held at 
Duluth immediately following the con- 
vention last February, Mr. H. O. Rob- 
erts tendered his resignation as _ secre- 
tary to take effect August Ist, the Board 
was called upon to make one of the most 
important decisions in years, in selecting 
aman to take his place and assume the 
active leadership and management of the 
association. The matter was considered 
carefully and we believe that the decision 
arrived at, by which Mr. Casey was se- 
lected to succeed Mr. Roberts, is one that 
meets with the unanimous approval of 
the membership, and will assure a steady 
growth and a useful development of the 
services rendered by the association to 
its members. Our association has been 








recognized by the Twin Cities appointing 
a representative of the same on their 
committee on Northwest Development 
which is composed of some of the big- 
gest men and interests in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and is giving a great deal 
of its time to the study of agricultural 
conditions. 


Face Coming Election Squarely. 


In addition td our usual problems as 
hardware merchants, we have a national 
election to help decide this year and it 
will behoove every individual to study 
carefully, and prayerfully, if you will, 
the various issues that are raised by the 
different interests and then use his in- 





President J. A. Monson, 
Minnesota Retail Hardware 
Association. 


fluence and vote to elect men for both 
state and national offices who will favor 
those measures that will benefit the state 
and nation as a whole. This will require 
straight thinking and careful analysis as 
we know that all kinds of propaganda 
will be used to influence the voter. 

The matter of making use of our privi- 
leges as American citizens by casting a 
ballot at election time is one that needs 
serious consideration from us all. Most 
of you read an article in one of our 
leading newspapers a short time ago giv- 
ing statistics as to what per cent of the 
possible total vote had been cast at the 
two latest elections we have had. The 
record for the nation was less than 50 
per cent. In the list Minnesota ranks 
10th with only 56 per cent of a full vote 
cast and electing a United States Sena- 
tor, with only 26 per cent of the total 
possible vote being cast for him, and this 
in the 1922 election when interest at least 
seemed to be more aroused than usual. 


Relief of the Northwest. 


Measures for the relief of the disas- 
trous condition in which agriculture— 





the basic industry of the great Northwest 
—finds itself are being discussed in the 
Congress, in the press, in conventions and 
meetings of all kinds. We, as hardware 
men, must take our full share of the 
responsibility in working out the correct 
solution of this problem, because until it 
is done no permanent and general pros- 
perity can come to our country. 

Coéperative marketing is one of the 
solutions that is offered as a remedy and 
one that seems to have the best chance 
of success outside of actual subsidies for 
temporary relief. Your president has 
had the privilege of working with a com- 
mittee that has had charge of organizing 
the potato crop of the state for codpera- 
tive marketing and is glad to be able to 
state that, with the time limit expiring 
on March Ist, the goal has already been 
reached and the operation of a real co- 
Operative selling organization to handle 
the 1924 and subsequent crops of pota- 
toes is assured. The operation of this 
organization, having a membership of 
10,000 farmers and controlling a tonnage 
of over 15,000,000 bushels of potatoes, 
will be watched with interest by the en- 
tire nation. 


North and South Dakota are also or- 
ganizing and in another year Wisconsin, 
Michigan and New York will have passed 
cooperative marketing laws under which 
they also can organize along the same 
lines, the object being to finally get the 
entire potato crop of the nation organized 
for selling under one system. 


Views On Tax Questions. 


The matter of an equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax burden in our nation is 
another of the problems that will have 
to be solved before normal conditions 
can again prevail. The state of Minne- 
sota spends annually about $50,000,000.00 
in taxes and the demand voiced in the 
press a short time ago for an officer in 
our state, to correspond to the director 
of the budget in the national government, 
should have the hearty support of every 
business man. Ninety-four separate de- 
partments of the state working on sep- 
arate budgets, and in some cases on no 
budget at all, except the spend-all-you- 
can-get theory, is all wrong. The results 
obtained with the national budget prove 
that economy is served by having one re- 
sponsible head. 

The alarming increase in public ex- 
penditure is only exceeded by the increase 
in the number of public officials. In the 
days of Lincoln there was less than one 
public official in the United States for 
every 800 of adult population while to- 
day for every eleven persons above the 
age of 16 here is one public emplove. 


Hardware Problems. 


In the problems that more directly af- 
fect the hardware business we have the 
usual ones with us and a few new ones 
which will be brought up by means of 
the question box and in other discussions. 
The manager in his report will no doubt 
also touch upon a number of them. 
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I would urge every member in attend- 
ance at this convention to make it a point 
to hear each one of the several speakers 
who are on the program. We have been 
especially fortunate in our endeavors to 
get the right men and every one has a 
message to leave with you that will be of 
very definite value in the conduct of 
your business. 

We have assembled in our exhibits this 
year one of the finest displays of good 
hardware merchandise ever shown in the 
Twin Cities and it behooves us to take 
advantage of this splendid opportunity 
to post up on old lines and get acquainted 
with the new ones. Place your orders 
for the goods you expect to be able to 
sell at a profit, not overbuying, but also 
remember that to be out of goods in vour 
store when your customers want them is 
poor business. 


The Treasurer and Secretary’s 
reports were then heard. 


Report of Charles H. Casey, Secre- 
tary Minnesota Retail Hardware, 
Delivered at the St. Paul 
Auditorium, February 26. 


I think there are but few who appre- 
ciate, and those few perhaps not fully, 
what your former Secretary has done 
for the Hardware Association of Minne- 
sota. He gave up nearly a dozen years 
of his life, absolutely and unqualifiedly 
to your interests as hardware merchan- 
disers of Minnesota. 

Permit me to say, not in any manner 
of egotism or boastfulness, but that you 
may have the correct conception of the 
situation, that the position I am now 
holding came to me entirely unsolicited, 
almost like a bolt of lightning out of a 
clear sky. It was none the less appre- 
ciated, not from the standpoint of its 
money-making capabilities, but from the 
confidence placed in me by the body of 
men who proffered it. 

I am still a regular member of the 
Association and pay my dues the same 
as the rest of you, for I still own and 
operate the hardware store in which I 
begun my business career nearly thirty- 
two years ago. 

Last fall when Mr. McCracken and 
myself took an 800-mile motor trip out 
through the state, we were made to feel 
welcome at every place we halted. We 
were treated so fine that I think for a 
time thereafter either of us were not 
quite content to sit patiently behind our 
desks and direct the work of the organi- 
zations, but it gave us a new impetus to 
work for you dealers and to make new 
endeavors to be worthy of such confi- 
dence as was shown. 


The Business Outlook. 


Leaders in the field of business and 
banking in the United States are looking 
forward to a prosperous year in 1924. 
Optimism is freely expressed in fore- 
casts for this year’s trade, prepared by 
some of the leading industrial and finan- 
cial executives of this country. 

The farmers’ plight is bound to im- 
prove. The Coulter bill should begin to 
show some good effects before the year 
has run out, and codperative potato mar- 
keting, in which your President and your 
Association took an active part, will have 
proved its merits by the end of the 
season. 

We are urging and helping our mem- 
bers to hang on to the very last ditch, 
because when good times return, and 
they surely will for all of us, you will 





then be in a position to take advantage 
of the knowledge you have gained, the 
friends you have kept, and go forward 
with the ever-increasing tide of pros- 
perity. 

Collections. 

One of the very valuable services we 
have been able to render our members is 
in exposing dishonest collection agencies, 
which seem to have had a “mushroom” 
growth since the depressed times have 
made it hard for many people to pay 
their just obligations, many times force 
of circumstances causing them to move 
about frequently. This naturally makes 
difficult collecting, even when you can 
keep track of their moves. 

Our advice to you on this is simple 
and_ straightforward. The least that 
must be admitted for it is that it is un- 
selfish and honest. You should be the 
best collector in the world for your own 
community. You supplied the merchan- 
dise, you know the details, you know the 
people, and should know whether it is 





Secretary C. A. Casey, 
Minnesota Retail Hardware 
Association. 


physically possible for them to pay or 
not. 

There are many cases where our Col- 
lection Department has gone out and 
run to earth those unscrupulous men (for 
usually it is just a single person, with 
perhaps a stenographer) and sometimes 
we have succeeded in getting some of 
what they have collected. 

Again I repeat, when you have ac- 
counts to send out, send them to us, for 
in addition to being safe, our charges 
are less. 

Stock Turn. 


I sometimes wonder if the average 
hardware merchant gives enough real in- 
tensive thought and study to this subject, 
and whether they realize the possibilities 
of added profit by increasing it. 

I know from long years of personal 
contact the small town dealer’s difficul- 
ties in increasing his turnover, as it is 
usually called; and yet the fact that it 
has been done, is being done, proves that 
it is not a myth and for the average man 
is not impossible. 

It means you must watch every step 
in every transaction. You must not be 
out of goods and you must not have too 
many. You must watch ahead for sea- 
sonable goods and push the sale of them 
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so as to have the very minimum of them 
to carry over. 

It is the eternal, everlasting watching 
of those things, in themselves small, that 
makes for increased stock turn, and 
many times it is the hair line between 
failure and a fair success. 


Increased Sales. 


I have said nothing here about jn- 
creasing sales, but am inferring for the 
time being that they are being promoted 
to the maximum. If you are falling 
down on sales, perhaps we can help you 
with our advertising service, promotional 
sales literature and personal advice. . 

You can get help either direct -or 
through us from the National Associa- 
tion, and I urge you to make use of it on 
all occasions. 


Trusteeships. 


When large and powerful financial in- 
stitutions like national banks get into 
difficulties and have to be taken over and 
operated or liquidated for the benefit of 
the owners and creditors, is it anything 
to wonder at if some of our members 
find themselves likewise situated and 
need assistance to extricate themselves? 


We have a department in your Asso- 
ciation that handles just such cases, 
though I doubt that there are more than 
a small percentage that know of it. It 
.is a service we cannot broadcast; the 
most we could do would be, like the high 
class physician, merely hang out a sign. 


Our New Home. 


Our new home, located out on the 
highest and most picturesque point of 
Nicollet Avenue in Minneapolis, is a 
wonder, and we want you all to come 
out and see it at your very first oppor- 
tunity, before you go back from this 
convention if possible. I say our new 
home, for while the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany built it, they take no more pride 
in it than we of the Hardware Associa- 
tion; besides, we feel we are one, big, 
happy family. 

The National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation is looked up to as the leader 
among all national retail organizations, 
it reflects credit upon us, one of its con- 
stituent members, and it is a powerful 
ally towards higher ideals in merchan- 
dising. 

Our new home is a long step forward 
toward clinching this good opinion and 
holding firmly the ground already gained. 
Let us hope that God’s blessings will rest 
upon it and all its members, officers and 
the workers within its walls. 

I have purposely refrained from any 
eulogy of the officers of the Association 
and the codperation they have given me, 
nor of my fellow workers in the office, 
for I believe deeds speak louder than 
words. 


Following the Secretary’s report 
an announcement of the committees 
was made. Then an intermission of 
five minutes was taken so that the 
various congressional districts could 
select the members of the nominat- 
ing committee. 

The subject of distribution is one 
of national importance and one topic 
that is now on the mind of hardware 
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men—manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers—the country over. 

The cost of properly distributing 
their products is a problem that has 
engaged the attention of manufac- 
turers for some time, and as the 
cost, whatever it is, of effecting this 
distribution must be added to the 
final selling price or the price“which 
the retailer must ask and meet com- 
petition with, it stands to reason that 
the question as to whether or not the 
present method of distribution is the 
most efficient would confront him. 

Some very good pointers were 
brought out on this subject by the 
discussion of Alvin E. Dodd, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I believe it was William Shakes- 
peare who wrote a sonnet on seeing 
ourselves as others see us. In this 
case, however, Dean W. C. Coffey, 
Minneapolis, of the Farm Exten- 
sion Department, University of 
Minnesota, was the modern Shakes- 
peare. Dean Coffey spoke on “A 
man who sees you as your customers 
see you,” and he certainly had a 
message to bring 

Wednesday, February 27. 

There are a multitude of mean- 
ings of the word “waste” and any 
speaker must generally define his 
terms before entering in a discus- 
sion of the subject. Waste as af- 
fecting the retailer would naturally 
concern itself with stock and turn- 
over problems and that is what H. 
P. Sheets, Indianapolis, Secretary 
of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, chose as his subject. 

“The more rapidly stock is turned 
the smaller the investment required 
and the easier the business can be 
financed,” said he. “Increasing stock 
turn makes the money invested work 
harder and earn more, and it reduces 
the possibility of shrinkage of 
values.” This address will be pub- 
lished in its entirety in a later issue. 

Following this address group 
meetings were held at which an out- 
lined plan for 1924 was discussed. 

H. M. Clark, Windom, led the 
question box discussion. 

In the afternoon the President re- 
quested that all members assemble 
Promptly for the grand march, 
which had for its object the parade 
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through the exhibit hall. The entire 
afternoon was spent with the ex- 
hibitors. 

Thursday, February 28. 

The visiting delegates were ex- 
ceedingly fortunate Thursday morn- 
ing, as they were treated to an ad- 
dress by Theodore Wold, Minne- 
apolis, Vice-President of the North- 
western National Pank and a for- 
mer governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

In view of the recent unrest in 
the Northwest, Mr. Wold’s address 
was exceedingly opportune and went 
a long way toward setting many of 
the delegates at their ease on the 
financial situation. 

Perhaps there is no subject which 
has so direct a bearing upon every 
human activity as transportation. In 
order to help us imagine what the 
country would be without transpor- 
tation, we might hark back to the 
days prior to 1800, when that mode 
of activity was indeed a minus quan- 
tity, and we can get some apprecia- 
tion of how completely we are de- 
pendent upon transportation facili- 
ties. 

Charles Donnelly, St. Paul, Presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, gave a very enlightening ad- 
dress on the present problem of 
transportation. 

John Hyslop, Fulda, then took 
charge of the question box. 

The opening of the afternoon 
meeting was taken up with the an- 
nual meeting of Retail Hardware 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

Following the reports of Presi- 
dent C. I*. Ladner, Secretary T. G. 
McCracken, 
Hauser, T. G. McCracken gave a 


and ‘Treasurer H. 


stereopticon lecture. He was as- 
sisted in this by D. M. Andrews. 
At the close of this lecture O. V. 
Hanson, Rochester, led the discus- 
sion on the question box. 
Friday, February 29. 

Delegates to the convention re- 
ceived a surprise when the morning 
Captain J. W. 
Gorby, Chicago, was the speaker. 

Captain Gorby in his work has 


session opened. 


been in a rather unique position and 
one that has permitted him to make 
a close study of human nature at 
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first hand. Therefore his remarks 
on “The Tragedy of the Unfit” 
were particularly interesting and to 
the point. 

Following a discussion by the con- 
vention, the reports of the commit- 
tees on resolutions, legislation, sug- 
gestions, grievance and nominations 
were heard. 

The officers for the ensuing year 
were then elected. 





Memorial of William K. Stone 
Approved by President Hug- 
gins of Old Guard. 

R. P. Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Old Guard, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

With profound regret I announce 
the death of Clark K. Woodburn, 
who passed away at his home in 
Canajoharie, New York, January 
22nd. Charlie Woodburn, as his 
friends knew him, was an honorable 
gentleman, whose cheery nature 
made him a general favorite. We 
mourn his loss. A check for $250 
was sent to his daughter, Mrs. P. B. 
Van Wie, and President Huggins 
has the memorial in hand. — 

President Huggins has approved 
the memorial for William K. Stone 
and a check for $100 has been sent 
to his brother, Frank W. Stone. 

The Annual Convention of the 
Old Guard Southern * Hardware 
Salesmen’s Association will be held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, April 9th. Let 
everybody come and make this the 
biggest meeting we have ever had. 

For our records please give me 
the name and address of your bene- 
ficiary with degree of kinship, if 
any. 

The address of James T. Powell 
is No. 60 Robbins Avenue, Maple 
Hill, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Charles M. Power has been ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager of 
the Cleveland Chain & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Know your stocks: study the mer- 
chandise in your department at 
every spare moment. Be able to 
answer your customer's questions 
promptly and intelligently. 
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Missouri Retail Hardware Association Holds Successful 


Convention at St. Louis. 


Approximately 500 Delegates in Attendance at Marquette Hotel 
February 26 to 28—J. F. Parrish, Hamilton, Elected President. 


DDRESSES by Frank Stock- 

dale, Chicago, Illinois; W. F. 
Gephart, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank, St. Louis, and others 
featured the convention of the Mis- 
souri Retaii Hardware Association, 
held at the Marquette Hotel, St. 
Louis, February 26 to 28. 

This was the largest meeting the 
Association ever had, there being 
over 500 delegates in attendance. 

The Association went on record 
as endorsing simplification, and Mr. 
Ogle and “Dick” Shapleigh spoke 
briefly at the opening session. Mr. 
Shapleigh said that prices seemed 
fairly steady and there is no reason 
‘why dealers should hesitate to buy. 

Mr. Green and Mr. Hopkins 
spoke on price service and standard- 
ization respectively. 

Following the address of welcome 
and the invocation, President George 
M. Rinie made his annual address, 
as follows: 


Annual Address of President George 
M. Rinie. 


Twenty-six years ago a few Missotiri 
hardware merchants met and organized 
what is now known as the Missouri Re- 
tail Hardware Association, recognizing 
the necessity of an organization. After 
many years’ struggling with a_ small 
membership of between one hundred and 
two hundred members, struggling along 
under many difficulties and adversities, 
we have reached the year of 1924 with a 
membership of over six hundred. 


I had hoped that we would make the 
roll for 1924 reach one thousand mem- 
bers, but working in Missouri with some 
times insurance solicitors misrepresenting 
conditions, we held our own and a start 
has been made and plans are under way 
for a very large increase in membership 
in 1924. 


Our Secretary has worked hard dur- 
ing the year to get our membership on 
a sound paid-up basis, and I am confi- 
dent that our dreams of one thousand 
members or near that will be realized 
during the year of 1924 under the able 
guidance of the President (my succes- 
sor) and the Secretary. 

Many of those who have served with 
us as officers in the past and also many 
who have been loyal members passed on 
to their reward and we have lost three 
loyal members by death during the year, 
Fred Richards and E. J. Herold, of St. 
Louis, and Roy Thorpe, Versailles, Mis- 
souri. Suitable resolutions should be 


drawn up by the memorial committee and 
spread on the minutes of our Association 
and copies sent to the families of the de- 
ceased. 

Advises Code of Ethics. 


Let us leave this convention with a 
firm determination to adopt and carry out 
the business Code of Ethics as laid down 
by the Louisville National Congress in 
1921. Also a firm determination to 
assist our able Secretary in increasing 
our membership roll by getting your 
neighbor hardware dealer to join this 








J. F. Parrish, 
President-Elect Missouri Hardware 
Association. 


organization. By such action we can 
perpetuate its principles and existence 
and deliver it at the end of our short 
service to those who follow. 

He serves best who renders service to 
fellow hardware men, and when you have 
succeeded in getting your neighbor or 
neighboring town dealer to join this 
splendid organization, you have rendered 
him a real service. So I ask you all to 
firmly determine to codperate and help 
this association to reach the goal of a 
large membership in 1924. I am sure 
that our able Secretary has worked early 
and late to make the association grow, 
but he is only one and without your coop- 
eration his efforts are only going to be 
the hard work of one man. 

Just make up your minds returning 
home to send in at least one new member 
during 1924. I have been with our Sec- 
retary in the past year to a few group 
meetings and enjoyed the talks and dis- 
cussions, and feel satisfied that great 
good has been accomplished by these 
meetings. All members should show an 
interest and codperate with your Secre- 
tary by arranging and assisting him in 


making the group meetings a success. 
[f all will make this’ special effort much 
more can be accomplished, and many 
more group meetings held in many new 
sections. ‘ 


Reviews Trip to Richmond. 


Just a word here about the National 
Hardware Congress held in Richmond, 
Virginia, which I had the honor to attend 
as a delegate, accompanied by our Sec- 
retary, Mr. Becherer, Mr. Faut and Mr. 
Hoffman. It was one of the most in- 
teresting meetings it has been my good 
fortune to attend. The subject of dis- 
tribution was discussed by retailer, job- 
ber and manufacturer from the many 
different angles. There were about 
ninety-five manufacturers and forty job- 
bers who sat in the meeting with us. 
Although no set plans were devised 
whereby distribution costs could be cur- 
tailed, a start has been made in the right 
direction. The fact that the manufac- 
turers and jobbers are meeting with the 
retailers in convention will eventually 
bring about better distribution results and 
lower cost of distribution. 


Embraces Simplification Program. 


All retail hardware dealers should 
endorse the accomplishments of our 
national officers in codperating with Sec- 
retary Hoover in bringing about simplifi- 
cation of many lines which will event- 
ually bring about lower distribution costs, 
and a resolution should be brought to the 
attention of the resolutions committee, 
recommending to paint manufacturers 
the elimination and_ simplification of 
colors and size of cans. Just these few 
thoughts to bring before you to show 
you that your national association is 
working at all times for the betterment 
of the retailer. 

In closing I want to thank the officers 
and members of the executive committee 
for the short time I have presided over 
them and the assistance they have given 
me. .We have had but two executive 
meetings, as I thought it best to use the 
money in other channels that would be 
spent in bringing the executive committee 
together. Your Secretary, Mr. Becherer, 
and myself both living in St. Louis, have 
been in close touch on all association 
matters and I thought it best this year 
10 make a special eftort in getting mem- 
bers to pay up back dues and Mr. Bech- 
erer has had splendid results, so let’s all 
boost and go home and boost, and then 
every day of the year “boost” for a big- 
ger membership in the Missouri Asso- 
ciation. 


Wednesday morning Past Presi- 
dent Hoffman presented President 
Rinie with the ring. 

Paint simplification was taken up 
at this session and the three factors 
were represented. T. A. Carroll, 
of E. C. Atkins, represented the 
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manufacturers; H. J. Hopkins, 
Geller, Ward, Hasner Hardware 
Company, jobbers; H. R. Beatty, 
Clinton, Illinois, retailers. 
Alexander Karr spoke at both the 
morning and afternoon sessions. 
Following a report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee at the afternoon 
session Wednesday, J. F. Parish, of 


Hamilton, was elected President ; 
W. T. Witten, Trenton, Vice- 
President; J. G. Wade, Monroe 


City, was re-elected Treasurer, and 
F. X. Becherer was re-elected Sec- 
retary. George M. Rinie, of St. 
Louis, retiring President, and J. W. 
Weger, St. James, were elected to 
the Executive Poard, succeeding E. 
J. Faut, of Brookfield, and Ward 
Hammel, of De Soto. 

In his address, “Business and 
Financial Conditions of the Coun- 
try,” Mr. Gephart reviewed the con- 
ditions which existed during 1923, 
and predicted those which will face 
the business man and farmer during 
1924. 

Prosperity Uneven. 

The outstanding characteristics of 
1923 will be duplicated this year, 
he stated, and mentioned that the 
greatest of these was the uneven- 
ness of business last year. Pros- 
perity, he said, was unevenly di- 
vided, and will be unevenly distrib- 
uted again this year. 

This year has started extremely 
well, he said, stating that carload- 
ings, which are an indication of 
prosperity, have been better to date 
than for the same period last year. 

Money rates will be low during 
1924, the speaker predicted. The 
federal reserve system is in good 
condition and the outlook indicates 
that rates will be stable throughout 
the year. Business men should have 
no trouble in borrowing money at 
relatively low rates, he said. 

Mr. Stockdale addressed the meet- 
ing on “Inventory and Stock Turn” 
at the morning session, and on 
“Planning and Advertising” at the 
afternoon session. 

Factors in Profits. 

The matter of stock turnover is 
the biggest factor in profit-making, 
the speaker declared. The faster 
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the turnover, the lower the cost of 
doing business. The retail hardware 
dealer’s turnover should average 
one a month, he said. 

The speaker discussed the vari- 
ous phases of selling in his second 
address. He urged the dealers to 
display their wares attractively, de- 
claring that 75 per cent of the sell- 
ing was through the eyes. He also 
advised them to keep their stock 
clean, to get rid of odds and ends, 
and to simplify the lines they carry 
to reduce the sizes and makes. Mer- 





F. X. Becherer, 
Re-elected Secretary Mis- 


souri Hardware 
Association. 


chandise carried on the shelves one 
or two years would consume its own 
value, he said. 

The banquet was held in the Mar- 
quette Hotel Wednesday evening. 
G. A. Pauly, St. Louis, was chair- 
man of the banquet committee and 
he certainly had a well arranged and 
entertaining program. Tom Witten, 
Trenton, substituted as toastmaster 
in place of Hobart R. Beatty. 

F. P. Glass, editor St. Louis Star, 
spoke on good citizenship. 

John A. Dauer spoke on “Sensi- 
ble Songs and Sayings.” 

The Haydn mixed quartette ren- 
dered selections, and _ individual 
members of the quartette gave solos. 

The “eats” were fine and a good 
evening was spent by all. 

Thursday concluded the conven- 
tion and included in its program a 
sight-seeing tour for the women and 
a luncheon at the Hotel Chase. At 
Karr, of Chicago, spoke on “How 
to Secure Codperation Between the 
Merchant and Farmer;”’ Hobart 
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Beatty, of the National Board of 
Governors, spoke on “Paint Simpli- 
fication,’ and S. R. Miles, from the 
National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion office, spoke on “ 
ords.” Mr. Miles talk was shifted 
from the afternoon to the morning 


Business Rec- 


session. 

An excellent 
ranged for the ladies and the enter- 
tainment features were carried out 
There were no 


program Was ar- 


with great success. 
changes in the election of officers. 


Edmund B. Roberts, of Disston 
Saw, Dies at Age of 48. 


An illness of one year terminated 
in the death recently of Edmond 
B. Roberts, Second Vice-President 
and Secretary of Henry Disston and 
Sons, Tacony, at his home in the 
Latham Apartments, 135 South 
Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia. 
He was in his forty-seventh year, 
said J. B. Borden, Vice-President, 
Borden Stove Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Roberts was prominent in 
manufacturing circles, and a mem- 
ber of the Union League, Manufac- 
turers’, Engineers’, Old Colony and 
the Whitemarsh Country Clubs. 

Mr. Roberts joined Disston and 
Sons in 1891 as an office boy and 
rose from that position to Vice- 
President. His widow, Mrs. Ida 
Shallcross Roberts, and one brother, 
Elmer Roberts, survive him. 





Lieber Hardware Company, 
Hartford, Indiana, 
Enlarges Store. 

The Lieber Heating and Plumb- 
ing Company, now conducted by 
C. J]. M. Lieber, was formerly con- 
ducted in connection with the Lieber 
Hardware Company, but on account 
of the growth of this branch of the 
business it has been moved to larger 
and more commodious quarters. 

Mr. Lieber was the senior partner 
of the firm of the Lieber Hardware 
Company. The hardware company 
is now conducted by Ralph Hayden, 
his son-in-law, and his son, John A. 
Lieber, under the name of Hayden- 
Lieber Company, according to an 
announcement from C. J. M. Lieber. 
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Cutlery Window Display Which Cut Out A Good Sized 


Profit for Its Owners. 


Showing How Background of Light Colors Harmon- 
izes, and Concentrates Attention on Goods Displayed. 


CUTLERY window display is 
always appropriate. Whether 
winter or summer, it can be used as 
a slip-in between seasons. 
Cutlery lends itself very readily 
to window display making, too. 
The accompanying window dis- 
play, arranged by H. F. Westcott 








' 
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frame eight feet long and two and 
one-half feet wide. This was first 
covered with brown crepe paper, 
then covered with artificial autumn 
leaves. Inside of this frame was 
dark brown with the 1847 Roger 
girl edged with black for a center- 
piece, and surrounding this 314-inch 


with light brown crepe paper, dis- 
played carving sets. Cards display- 
ing pocket knives decorated the 
front of the platform. The floor 
was covered with apricot crepe pa- 
per and upon this were placed trays 
and pedestals containing different 
priced pocket knives.” 








Cutlery Window Display Properly Arranged with Harmonizing Colors and Showing Off Goods Displayed to an Excellent 


and John P. Niemi for the I. E. 
Swift Company, Houghton, Michi- 
gan, is an excellent example of what 
can be done along this line. 

These men make the following 
comment : 

“Apricot, light brown and dark 
brown were the colors used for this 
display. 

“The 
with apricot crepe paper, surround- 
ed with a border of dark brown and 
artificial Brass 


background was covered 


autumn _ leaves. 


chain, which harmonized nicely with 
the colors, was used as an edging. 
Seven-eighths inch by 3-inch lum- 
ber was used to make an oblong 


Advantage. 


embroidery scissors, razors and sil- 
ver teaspoons, with corners of alum- 
inum paring knives. 

“Eight pointed panels of light 
brown crepe paper edged with brass 
chain displayed 6, 7, 8 and 9-inch 
scissors. 

“Diamond-shaped panels of 7%- 
inch wood and covered with light 
brown, edged with brass chain, were 
trimmed with butcher knives and 
slicers. 

“Razor strops, shaving brushes, 
scissors, razors and kitchen knives 
completed the background. 

“On the floor an oblong-shaped 
platform ten inches high, covered 





Farm Product Prices Are Only 
Six Points Lower Than 
General Average Prices. 


The publication of the index num- 
ber of wholesale prices for Decem- 
ber by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics makes it possible now to draw 
some conclusions concerning the net 
changes that have occurred in differ- 
ent groups during the past year. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing in 
the situation is the fact that prices 
of farm products stand at exactly 
the same level as in December, 1922. 
In view of the sharp rise in cotton 
during the autumn months this is 
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surprising, but the advance in cot- 
ton and wool has been offset by 
lower prices for grain, hides, and a 
few other commodities. Farm prices 
as a whole are still out of line with 
the general level, but it should be 
remembered that their index num- 
ber of 145 in December lacks only 
one point of being the highest since 
December, 1920. In that month 
the index for farm products stood at 
152. but the plight of the farmer 
was much worse than It is now, be- 
cause the index for all commodities 
then stood at 179, whereas it now 
stands at 151. In other words, at 
the end of 1920 there was a spread 
of twenty-seven points between 
prices of farm products and the gen- 
eral average, but at the end of 1923 
this spread had been reduced to cnly 
six points. 





Wanted—Means to Control 
Credit Expansion. 

The provision for more elastic 
currency and credit under the Fed- 
eral Reserve system has reduced the 
probability of a financial panic to a 
mirimum, but it has not eliminated 
the possibility of sharp industrial 
crises. The years following the war 
showed that something more than 
elasticity of credit is necessary to 
keep business going on an even keel. 
Some sort of control is required to 
prevent normal credit expansion 
from breaking down into credit in- 
flation. Such control was not exer- 
cised in 1920, but there were abnor- 
ma! conditions prevailing at that 
time which rendered such control 
wel! nigh impossible. In the spring 
of 1923 conditions for the employ- 
ment of such control were more fa- 
vorable and, as every one knows, in- 
flation “died a-borning.” every ma- 
jor crisis has brought its lessons and 
has resulted in some constructive re- 
form in our currency and credit 
systems. That one of 1920 has im- 
Pressed business men with the im- 
Poitance of mitigating the cyclical 
fluctuations of business. 





Don’t try to get the best of your 
customers, but try to get the best 
for your customers. It pays. 








Coming Conventions 


_South Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 

ciation and Exposition, Coliseum Build- 
ing, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 1924. 
C. H. Casey, Secretary, Jordan, Minne- 
sota. 

Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, March 11 and 12, Repub- 
lican House, Milwaukee. Carl Andersen, 
Racine, Secretary. 


Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, March 13 and 14, Wahkonsa 
Hotel, Fort Dodge. R. E. Pauley, Secre- 
tary, Mason City. 

California Retail Hardware Imple- 
ment Association Convention and Ex- 
hibition, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. 
LeRoy Smith, Treasurer, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Spring Convention of American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1924. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary- Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Convention of Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, April 8, 9, 10 
and 11, 1924, at Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. John Donnan, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Room 821, American 
National Bank Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, April 9. Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. R. P. Boyd, Secre- 
tary, R. F. D. 4, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, April 9 and 10, 1924. Fred C. 
Gross, Secretary, 219 South Fifth Street, 
Quincy, Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association Convention, Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, April 16 and 
17, 1924. Allen W. Williams, 52 West 
Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 


Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 22 and 23, 1924. John B. Fehlig, 
Sécretary, 528 Delaware Sreet, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee. 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Reach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary- Treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
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Retail Mandwase Doings | 














Illinois. 

Paul Matushek, Chicago, has  pur- 
chased the Exchange Hardware and 
Paint Store located at 7904 Exchange 
Avenue. 


Iowa. 


Charles Kelley of Farmington has sold 
his interest in the Kelley Hardware Com- 
pany to his partner, T. J. Janson. 
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C. D. Bourke, Primghar, has disposed 
of his interest in the Bourke & Cassidy 
Hardware Store to Joseph Halback, Jr. 
The new firm will be known as Cassidy 
& Halback. 

M. D. Redabaugh, Burlington, has sold 
his extensive hardware establishment at 
56 North Main Street to Ernest P. 
Bailey, who is already in full possession 
of the business. 


Michigan. 


The hardware store and stock of H. K. 
Graham, Berrien Springs, has been pur- 
chased by H. C. Angell, South Haven. 
Mr. Angell was formerly with the Moore 
Hardware Company, South Haven. 


Minnesota. 


L. O. Sand of Fergus Falls has sold 
his hardware and furniture business to 
Tom Berg and Clarence Mobraaten. 

O. A. Garbush of Stillwater will open 
his hardware store on Main Street 
within a few days. 

Spring Valley is going to have one of 
the best equipped hardware stores in that 
part of the state when the new fixtures 
are all installed in Al. Conklin’s store on 
Main Street. 

Wm. Waters of Minneapolis has pur- 
chased the hardware stock formerly 
owned by A. C. Fernholz and has placed 
an order for a lot of new hardware. 

The hardware business operating un- 
der the name of Jaehning Brothers 
Hardware Company, Redwood Falls, has 
been dissolved. Alfred Jaehning pur- 
chased and took over the interests of 
his brother, George A. Jaehning. 

E. C. Belina, Fairmont, has purchased 
the major interest in the Jewel Hard- 
ware Company, Albert Lea, and will 
move to that city soon. 


Nebraska. 


J. N. Rohidoux of Benkelman disposed 
of his hardware store, store building and 
warehouses used in connection there- 
with to Walter Hickling. 

C. H. Sailor and Son disposed of their 
hardware store to Mr. George W. Purdy 
of Chadron. 

The Irwin Ballard Hardware Store of 
Lincoln has been sold to Charles Pettit. 


Pennsylvania. 

The Anderson-Loucks Hardware Com- 
pany, at the corner of Beeson Avenue 
and South Street, Uniontown, was sold 
to Hurst Supply Company. 


South Dakota. 

The McKee Hardware Company, 
Gregory, has purchased a lot and build- 
ing adjacent to its present site. The 
building will be wrecked and a new fire- 
proof building will be erected. 


Texas. 


The hardware, implement and machin- 
ery business owned by J. M. Witt and 
Sons on North Commerce Street, Baines- 
ville, has been purchased by Black and 
Company. 

The Ed. S. Hughes Hardware Com- 
pany of Lubbock has completed its stock 
and is now open for business. 

Wisconsin. 

A new hardware store, under the name 
of Koester Brothers, 1331 Green Bay 
Avenue, Milwaukee, was recently opened. 
The opening was a success in every way. 

The Du Bois-Haevers Hardware Com- 
pany of Green Bay has changed hands 
and will henceforth be known as the 
Du Bois-Massey Company. 
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Introduce Personal and Time Factors in Com- 
peting with Mail Order Stoves 


Get on the Job and Beat the Mail 
Order House at Its- Own Game. 


HERE is no logical reason why 

people should buy stoves by 
mail. There is every reason why it 
pays to buy from the local dealer, 
says Victor Lauriston, in Michigan 
Tradesman, 

One merchant, when the question 
of mail order stoves was raised by 
a customer, discussed it frankly, 
tactfully, but without apparent ani- 
mus. He pointed out that when a 
stove was bought by mail it was 
necessary to first send the money. 
A few weeks later the stove was de- 
livered at the nearest depot. The 
purchaser was then obliged to go to 
the depot, cart the stove home and 
go to the trouble of setting it up and 
testing it out. If any parts were 
broken, or if for any reason the 
stove did not work as it should, it 
would be necessary to correspond 
with the mail order house. The 
chances were it would take a num- 
ber of letters before some sort of 
adjustment could be made. 


“Ts that a better plan,” the hard- 
ware dealer blandly asked, “than 
coming here—you know me and 
have known me for years—looking 
over the stoves, selecting the iden- 
tical stove you want to buy, having 
it delivered by my own men and set 
up and tested out at my expense? 
If it’s not right, I’ve got to make it 
right. Isn’t the saving of time and 
trouble worth something ?” 


Where the local dealer is wide 
awake, dependable and efficient and 
has an established reputation for 
looking after his customers and in- 
suring them satisfaction, there is no 
answer to this argument—except 
price. And when the price question 
is raised, the dealer has his clinching 
argument in reserve. He gets out 
the mail order catalog, lets the cus- 
tomer select the stove, and proceeds 
to analyze that stove—weight of 
metal, oven capacity and all the 
other factors that go to make up a 
showy, low priced but far from sat- 


isfying article. He compares the 
mail order stove on the floor which, 
he has mentally decided, will best 
meet the individual customer’s re- 
quirements. 

Where the mail order house 
makes its biggest inroads is where 
the local dealer is anything but wide 
awake, fails to give satisfaction, and 
where, despite the distance, the mail 
order house gives almost as good 
service as the local merchant. There 
are, of course, a good many people 
with the firmly-rooted idea in their 
minds that the mail order house sells 
more cheaply, but who never take 
the time to compare mail order 
goods in prices and quality with the 
goods in local stores. It is for the 
merchant to tactfully make these 
comparisons as opportunity offers, 
and to stress the real value of his 
own offerings through the very me- 
dium which the mail order house 
uses so effectively—advertising. 

Can anything be more _ inviting 
than an attractive demonstration 
with an experienced cook baking bis- 
cuits and serving coffee on some par- 
ticular range the merchant is sell- 
ing? If there are salesmen in the 
store capable of explaining the fea- 
tures of the range, is there any 
hardware dealer with good business 
ability who cannot convert a large 
number of visitors at such demon- 
strations into customers ? 


Some hardware dealers argue that 
they do not have time to give to 
demonstrations of this kind or to 
make personal calls upon people who 
may be in the market for stoves. - If 
such is really the case, there surely 
is no good reason why the dealer 
cannot follow up a large number of 
prospects through the mail. The 
large majority of aggressive dealers 
of today have up-to-date mailing 
lists. They make use of these lists 
with well-written circulars and other 
advertising matter. 

The merchant who would suc- 
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cessfully combat mail order compe- 
tition will, of course, use attractive 
advertising in his local papers. He 
will also make the most of his win- 
dow displays, changing these dis- 
plays regularly and incorporating 
new ideas to attract attention. His 
stove department will occupy a 
prominent location, and he will back 
all this up by selling the highest 
quality of stoves he can secure. He 
will secure the codéperation of the 
manufacturers and get the kind of 
advertising matter he can use to best 
advantage in displays and local ad- 
vertising. 

One great advantage the local 
dealer has over the mail order house 
is the human element entering into 
his business transactions. When he 
sells goods he can talk to the buyer 
face to face. He can learn his cus- 
tomer’s like and dislikes. 

Suppose a man buys a saw. He 
has even made up his mind as to 
price. He balances the article in 
his hand, sights down the teeth, puts 
it down and tries another and per- 
haps another, and make his choice. 
That choice represents to him the 
best of the three. From his expres- 
sion you know which of the three 
he wants, and you can push that one. 











Appoint Allen W. Williams 
Secretary of Stove Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Allen W. Williams, known 
throughout the industry as Secretary 
of the National Warm Air Heating 
& Ventilating Association, kas re- 
cently been appointed temporary 
Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Stove Manufacturers, suc- 
ceeding the late Robert S. Wood, 
who died December 27. Mr Wil- 
liams has moved the secretary's of- 
fices to his headquarters at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 





Buckwalter Stove Company, 
Pennsyloania, to Erect New 
Enameling Plant. 

The Buckwalter Stove Company, 
Royersford, Pennsylvania, has 
awarded a contract for the erection 


of a new enameling plant. The 
structure will he 100 by 300 feet. 
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Favorable Developments Color Immediate Business Out- 


look; Spring Prospects Good. 


New Buying In Non-Ferrous Metals Has Been Less Active 
Zinc Ease—Lead and Tin Still Strong. 


—Copper and 


HILE there has been depres- 

sion during the week in some 
of the speculative markets, especially 
abroad, business in the United 
States continues good with iron and 
steel and metals making a first-class 
showing in production and _ship- 
ments. 

The building and 
trades are remarkably active and 
movements of merchandise on rail- 
roads continue at record volume for 
this season of the year. 

The coal miners’ wage settlement 
has removed any chance of trouble 
this spring, and employment of 
labor generally continues good, with 
favorable prospects of continued 
full employment for some time to 


automobile 


come. 
A feature continues to be the in- 
disposition of buyers to contract 
beyond the near future, there being 
general doubt as to what the last 
half of the year will show in busi- 
ness and political developments. 
The tax situation is of greater 
economic significance than the sen- 
sational oil scandal. The stock mar- 
ket’s hysteria over the latter has 
passed. The greatest possibility of 
harm lies in the effect of the scan- 
dal upon general sentiment when 
stirred during the heat of the cam- 
paign. 
Copper. 


Copper, in fact, has reacted rather 
violently on small lot offerings here 
and on competition in the foreign 
markets, with the result that in a 
week the price declined 34 cent a 
pound. 

However, large selling agencies 
have not been stampeded into fol- 
lowing the decline, holding at 13.50 
cents, delivered, the peak of the Feb- 
ruary movement. Prices of rolled 
and drawn products also have main- 
tained their recent higher levels. 
Profit-taking by foreign speculators 
affected the London market, which 


was one factor here; also the desire 
of custom smelters to turn over 
metal before the end of the month 
had an effect on prices. 


Lake, casting and secondary lines 
declined in sympathy with Electro- 
lytic, while activity subsided in all 
directions. 

Chicago base price is 2034 cents. 
Tin. 

The tin market suffered a £10 
reaction in the past week, but buy- 
ing has proceeded by large operators 
who have followed a policy of en- 
tering the market on each reces- 
sion. 

New York quotations the past 
week ranged between 53.1214 cents 
and 54.50 cents for spot Straits and 
then jumped to 55 cents today. 

The premium on spot Straits has 
almost disappeared, due to recent 
and current heavy arrivals in this 
country. 

American deliveries this month 
are estimated at 7,500 to 8,000 tons. 

Chicago pig tin, $57.00; bar, 
$58.00. 


Zinc. 

Early this week the advance of 
zinc had reached 6.90 cents to 6.95 
cents for prime western, East St. 
Louis basis. Domestic buying slack- 
ened at that point, but foreign or- 
ders were looked for to carry the 
price along. When, therefore, on 
20th London futures dropped £1 5s 
per ton it gave somewhat of a set- 
back to the market here, though it 
must be recognized that London 
futures had on the previous day 
reached the level of spot, and the 
decline only restored the recent 
backwardation. 

However, after the steady rise 
from around 6.25 cents some pause 
or recession, even if temporary, was 
not illogical. 

Consumption at present seems to 
promise better than earlier esti- 


mates this year, and the demand 
from domestic buyers is good. 


Lead. 


Consumption in lead continues on 
an unabated scale and consumers 
are in many cases in an uncomfort- 
able position from lack of supplies. 

Some of the producers are finding 
it possible to spare from time to 
time limited quantities of spot lead 
to their regular trade, but heavy 
premiums are being obtained in the 
general market for the small amount 
available. It is hardly incorrect to 
say there is no spot lead. 

There seems a slight improvement 
in the prospect for fuller supplies, 
but some weeks will probably elapse 
before any substantial relief is real- 
ized. 

Fancy premiums are being paid 
for such small quantities of spot 
lead as are available, although lead- 
ing producers continue to release 
supplies to regular customers at 
lower levels. 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $34.75; Commercial, 45-55, 
$34.00, and Plumbers’, $32.75, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Wire and Nails. 


Wire products have shown con- 
siderable improvement. A number 
of 60-day contracts have been writ- 
ten to replace those which have ex- 
pired and considerable spot buying 
has been done. One or two pro- 
ducers find February somewhat be- 
hind January in new business. Some 
jobbers and mills converting wire 
into various products have closed for 
tonnage. 

Demand for fencing is only fair 
and the outlook uncertain. Prices 
are firmer on the basis of 2.75 cents, 
Pittsburgh, for plain wire and 3.00 
cents, base Pittsburgh, for wire 
nails, although cement-coated nails 
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continue weak, 2.60 cents base Pitts- 
burgh again appearing, as against 
the regular 2.70 cents base Pitts- 
burgh market. Hay bale tie orders 
have been particularly numerous. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Demand for bolts and nuts con- 
tinues adequate to keep some plants 
at almost capacity and others around 
75 per cent. 

The heaviest buyers are automo- 
tive builders. Makers of farm im- 
plements have not been the market 
factors the past few weeks that they 
were earlier in the year, but appar- 
ently covered at that time nearly all 
of their immediate needs. Each 
week sees the base of 60 and 5 off 
for large machine bolts better estab- 
lished. 


Tin Plate. 


The chief point in the tin plate 
situation is the continued heavy pro- 
duction. The leading interest last 
week operated more than 96 per cent 
of its possible turns for all mills, 
this being the third time this year 
that 96 per cent has been exceeded 
for a week. 

If one should count out three 
small plants that are entirely idle, 
and one larger plant which is run- 
ning at under one-half, the remain- 
ing independents would show sub- 
stantially as high a percentage as the 
leading interest, perhaps a slightly 
higher percentage. 

The operation is so nearly full and 
so much above what is ordinarily to 
be expected that a point either way 
does not count. 

At the same time they are having 
very good tonnage outputs per turn. 
The weather is moderately favor- 
able and the tonnage men are doing 
good work. Our previous estimate 
may be repeated, that tin plate pro- 
duction since the first of the year 
has averaged 825,000 base boxes a 
week, and possibly even a little more. 


Sheets. 


There are wide differences in the 
position of sheet mills as to the con- 
dition of their order books. From 
various pieces of information it is 
known that some are sold up much 
farther ahead than others, while the 
conduct of mills in the quoting of 


prices furnishes crucial evidence. 
Some producers are adhering strictly 
to the regular prices, while others 
are shading in black and galvanized, 
if not indeed in blue annealed also. 
There does not seem to be any ques- 
tion about automobile sheet prices. 

The great buik of the tonnage en- 
tered day by day is at full prices, yet 
more mills are cutting than can 
easily be counted. Possibly some 
of the mills known to have made 
concessions have done so on only 
part of their bookings, geography 
having something to do with con- 
cessions. 

If the market is to be quoted on 
the basis of prices ruling on the bulk 
of the tonnage currently booked, 
the market is at the regular level. 
We quote prices on this theory as 
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follows: Blue annealed, fairly 
steady at 3.00 cents ; black, unsteady 
at 3.85 cents; galvanized, unsteady 
at 5.00 cents; automobile sheets, 
steady at 5.35 cents. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $19.50 to $20.00: 
old iron axles, $27.50 to $28.00; 
steel springs, $23.00 to $23.50; No, 
1 wrought iron, $15.50 to $16.00; 
No. 1 cast, $19.00 to $20.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 9 cents; 
light brass, 6 cents; lead, 6 cents; 
zinc, 4 cents, and cast aluminum, 
17% cents. 


Pig Iron Buying Quieter, Though Considerable 
Tonnages for Second Quarter Must Be Bought. 


Chicago Iron Moving in Good Shape at §24.50— 
Southern Quotations Stronger at $23.50 for No. 2. 


IG iron is quieter and the under- 
tone is not so firm though con- 
siderable tonnage still is to be bought 
for second quarter. At Pittsburgh 
it is reported the Steel corporation 
may again enter the market soon. 
Sales of foreign steel in America 
reported this week have been light. 
Belgian bars on the Pacific Coast 
are being quoted $17 to $19 per ton 
under domestic prices. About 3,000 
tons additional of French cast iron 
pipe has been sold to Pasadena and 
other cities on the Pacific Coast and 
5,000 tons to Buenos Aires. 
Export business in steel is on the 
increase. With the leading pro- 
ducer, foreign sales at present rep- 
resent 8 to 10 per cent of ingot out- 
put or at the rate of 1,500,000 tons 
of finished material annually. 
While Japan may move slowly in 
placing heavy tonnages called for by 
its great reconstruction program, it 
is closing some important miscel- 
laneous needs. This week it bought 
from American mills 8,000 tons of 
thin-gage sheets and in recent weeks 
has taken 20,000 tons of rail from 
the Steel corporation. The latter 


also has taken 6,000 tons of pipe for 
the Dutch East Indies and 3,000 
tons of various products for South 
American countries. 

Although wholly devoid of any- 
thing spectacular, the Chicago pig 
iron market is moving along in good 
shape. 

Some believe 
buying is due to begin shortly, in 
accordance with the melters’ pro- 
gram of buying only 30 to 60 days 
ahead. March tonnage is expected 
to show an increase. Northern mal- 
leable and foundry iron is firm at 
$24.50, furnace. No outstanding 
sales or inquiries are reported, but 
the aggregate of several 100-ton lots 
is good. 


sellers increased 


Southern pig iron quotations are 
stronger. Only one interest is hold- 
ing to $23 for No. 2 foundry, others 
asking $23.50 to $24. Shipments 
exceed production, and surplus 
stocks are decreasing rapidly. Only 
two companies have any tonnages on 
their yards, not considering basic. 
Inquiries are more active, and one 
or two requests have been made for 
third quarter prices. 
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Lllustrations show elbows of all angles from 10 to 90°. 
Note how close each cluster of elbows hugs the walls. 


Use short angle elbows to get around sills, 
cornice mouldings and all other projections, 
thus preventing the commonly 
known soldered break in the pipe. nT eae pee 

By using c ombinations of this a Nes corres 
kind, soldering is not necessary Shh © > . 
as elbows fit into each other 
very snug and the small opening 
at the joints will permit sewer 
gases to escape, thus increasing 
the life of the entire spout. 

These elbows are made 
in all designs and your 
dimensions can 
be arranged 
right on the 
job. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry.. 24 50 
Southern Fdy. No. - 
Rr a 29 O01 to 29 51 
—~ Sup. Char- 

ME cccccccccess 29 04 
Malleabie cavesenes 24 50 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 

er Box 

IC 14x20 112 sheets $12 45 
Ix 14x20..... 14 05 
Ixx 14x20 ” sheets 17 57 
IxXxx leet eeneedeae 18 12 
TXXXM 8 14K20......-00-. 18 65 
Ic 20n28 aus sheets 27 50 
Ix reer 29 85 
Ixx 20x28" “66 sheets 16 15 
IxXxxX BORPO cvcccesvees 17 20 
TXXXMR 4 20x88... ... 2000 18 256 

TERNE PLATES 

Per Box 

IC 20x28, 40-Ib. 112 sheets $25 60 
IX 20x28, 40-Ib. 28 60 
IC 20x28, 30-lb. ‘“* 2 21 80 
Ix 20x28, 30-Ib. “* “a 24 70 
IC 20x28, 25-Ib. “* cp 20 80 
IX seuss 25 > ” = 23 70 
7+ 20x 20-1 “ = 18 30 
Ty 20028, 20- ib. - 21 15 

TC 20x28, 15-lb. “ - 17 05 
IC 20x28, 12-lb. “ i 15 75 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ as 14 05 

COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 80 Ibs., base, 20x28.$13 85 
Jokes, 90 lbs., base, 20x28. 14 10 
Cokes, 100 Ibs., base, al 14 45 
ee wt lbs., base, I 


eccccceseesecevesecs 14 85 
cokes, ty Ibs., base, IX 
eeccesdecececcecess 17 40 
Cokes, 155 Ibs., base, 56 _ 
Cokes, 196 Tbs., base, 66 
GROEOED ccccccccccccsssecs 10 65 
Cokes, 196 Tbs., base, 56 
BOOTH coc cccccccsesceses 11 70 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base ...... bate per 100 Ibs. $3 50 


ONE PASS o> ROLLED 
BLACK 


nel 
a 
a 





.. «per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 Ibs. 
-per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 Ibs. 


BAR SOLDER. 
ted. 


ANANanan 
a 
a 


Warran 
oe ee eee per 100 Ibs. 34 75 
Commercial 
i ‘neaenki a4 per 100 Ibs. 34 00 
Plumbers ..... per 100 Ibs. 32 75 
ZINC. 
ee er, tae rea ee 7 76 


SHEET ZINC, 


Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs... 11 00 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 11 50 
BRASS. 

Sheets, Chicago base..... ».-19%c 
ER © aa te aia oe oo 1..17%c 
Tubing, brazed, base.....:.. 25%ec 
Ve, "SE  seees een wae ses en 17%c 
COPPER. 

Sheets, Chicago base........ 20%c 
Be nc tne eeneces¢enee 20c 
Tubing, seamless, base...... 23%c 

Wire, No.9 & 10 B. & 38.'G 
EEE ye OS pe, (Fag 17%ec 
Wire, No. 11, B. & S. Ga\....17%e 
LEAD. 
Amaesteee DOE. ccccccsadebeces $9 60 
TAG ‘ccncsroctedgscependepeoes 10 60 
Sheet. 
Full Coils..... per 100 lbs. 10 75 
Cut Coils...;..per 100 Ibs, 11 75 
TIN. 
Pig Din *s os. 000. per 100 Ibs. 57 00 
re per 100 Ibs. 58 00 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 


FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
BRPCOWD cccccvccvcccccesses Net 
WVEOUD ov cccmssetecsccence Net 
AMMUNITION. 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


PEE xcsavuwsweanewsen 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
aes & 4% 
Smokeless Leader 
CE 6c0080006064 43 20 & 4% 
Black Powder ........ 20 & 4% 
U. Mw. GC. 
Bee GD ccccccsncas 20 & 4% 
RC Ter 20 & 4% 
eee GD .ccccccccses 20 & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&7%% 
- 9-10 gauge 10&7%% 
- 1-28 gauge 10&7%% 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16....... 6c per Ib. 
rrr 6%c per lb. 


Millboard 8/32 to %....6c per lb. 
Corrugated Paper (250 


sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine.......... 40&10% 
COPPOMEETS BEE .cccccccccces 50% 
Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz...... $11 50 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well s5% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in..... $15 
AXES. 


First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
Se DEP BOB.ccccccccs $14 00 
Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 


64:63. 6060s Se ssencense 13 00 
BARS, CROW 

Sheek, 4 Gh, WD De csicccccce $ 80 
eee, © Gh, BB BDecccceceses 1 40 
Pinch Bars, 

Pee Gite BO Di cecicscsceses 1 60 

BARS, WRECKING. 
We OS er Giles ccccsccccces $0 34 
We ON Bs BE Bic cccccecccesce 0 43 
Vo Ge ae Ek ede ccccccsces 0 57 
Vo QB Bee Bocce cccccecccce 0 48 
ey Se Se Serres 0 63 
BITS. 


All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30, each.$ 27 
Screw Driver, No. 1, each. 16 
Reamer, No. 80, each...... 41 
Reamer, No. 100, each.... 41 

Countersink, No. 13, eaeh... 20 

Countersink, Nos. 14-15, each 27 


BLADES, SAW. 
Atkins 30-in. 


Bee. tc cpees 40 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 
BLOCKS. 
WHEGER i cwesecedcdeeesncseen 45% 
PUNO ccccdcnesedvevescovess 5% 
BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 
Stove. Per Doz 
eee, BP ccnsceeesensé 23 9 
Wash, 
No. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) egccees er doz. $5 26 
No. + Banner Globe 
(single) -perdoz. 6 75 
No. 801, Brass" King, 
asia nae erdoz. 8 25 
No. <a Single— ain a 3s 


BOLTS. 
Carriage, 


Small, roll thread.... 
Small and Large cut 
2 centeceneg ee lo 


50 & 10% 


roll thread....60 & 


Small, 6% 
cut thread. 50 & 10 & 56% 


Small, 
Large, cut thread.50 & 10 & 5% 
ED SGceetceconsaes 70 & 10 & 56% 


‘Vv. & B. No. 444 8 in......... $4 54 
V. & B. No, 222 8 in......... 3 89 
V. & B. No. 111 8 in......... 3 565 
V. & B. No. 11 8 in......... 3 02 

BRUSIIES. 


Hot Air Pipe Cleaning. 
Bristle, with handle, each.$0 85 


Flue Cleaning. 
Steel Only, each........... $1 25 


BURRS. 
Copper Purrs only........... 40% 


BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 
|. cael dozen pairs $3 12 
eee 40 
seems Bevel steel inside sets, 
case lots— 


6 aie Badr ae per dozen sets 7 80 
Steel bit keyed front door 
GR, GRE cesccececsvss 1 90 
Wrought brass bit mages 
front door sets, each. 25 
Cylinder front door re 
GRE ccccceccccscscoocece 7 50 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 Ib. cans, net$ 45 
_ - 50-lb. cans, “ 90 
25 lb. cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans, net..... 45 
eee per 100 Ibs. 7 51 


CHAINS. 


% in. proof coil chain per 
Mt Wh st-dcsowseucebuicces $8 25 


American coil chain....40 & 10% 


CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 
ent. 


(atthanantisnmedosnende 30% 
Iwan’s Iron Mountain only. .35% 
GD Soe adeccecnews 30 to 40% 
CHISELS. 
Cold. 


% in., each$0 26 
% in., each 41 


V. & B. No. 25, 
Vv. & B. No. 25, 


| Point. 


B. No. 65, % in...... 0 $1 
V. & B. No. 55, % im...... 0 48 
Firmer Bevelled. 
Round Nose. 
Vv. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 29 
V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 40 
Socket Firmer. 
Cape. 
Vv. & B. No. 50, % in...... 0 31 
V. & B. No. 60, % in...... 0 67 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 


Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
DriVGlS. .ccscce List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
DUOVESS ccccccesosvecseves $6 00 
CLAMPS. 
a 
No. 100, Door pretend 
Dt Anneweskedawets ° -$22 00 
Carpenters 
Steel Sa: -List price plus.20% 
Hose. 
Sherman’s brass, %-inch 
Bee GE, ocscecennesiaen $0 4 
Double, brass, %-inch, oe 
GOR "a ceSecctiedseses ° 1 20 
CLINKER TONGS. 
Front Rank, each...... occcQl 96 
POP GOR. cccccccccccccves 18 00 


CLIPS. 
Damper. 
Acme, with tail pieces, 
ee eh Osha s c0s000h en $1 % 
Non Rivet “tail pleces, 

OOF GE ‘ccdeose cocceess BB 
COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed Roofing. 

3 Ib. and heavier....per Ib. 4¢e¢ 
2% Pio aseccecsesescecs - dhe 
MD sdapioneversoneen z 
SY Mele, Se 
CORD. 
pie. : Std. per doz. banks. -$11 0 
12 6 
CORNICE BRAKES. 
Chicago Steel jpenting, 
ee: ee De Dae eadibenscay 10% 
COUPLING HOSE. 
eee er per doz. $2 2 


CUT-OFFS. 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 


Galv., plain, round or cor. rd. 
Standard gauge ..........40% 
Be WE Qtacdweéecccdcced 10% 
DAMPERS, 
“Yankee” Hot Air. 
y op. each 20c, doz...... $1 16 
25c, 7 shes 2 4 
“ “ 30c, » seeas 2 76 
10 “ * §=6. 33, o pseu 3 0 
Smoke Pipe. 
DT Be Wn 0 0:50 0600600008 $ 3% 
3 se whee ob etenseun 40 
9 - ” | stueeeeumadaaens bo 
10 ” 6p eberneeae eoeece 66 
12 ” ©  eaedeneceos eeoce 6 
Reversible Check. 
BS tmeh, OREM. ccccccccccccecs $1 be 
9 = My  9406b)6600080005 1 7 
DIGGERS. 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 


4-ft. Handle...per doz. $14 60 
7-ft. Handle...per doz. 86 0 


Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
oz. 


per GOB. .cccccecce cocee ED 
DRILLS. 

Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
%, 6/16 and %, each... -$ 2 
» each eccccccceccces 36 
Z, GROR ccccse seenececans 54 
1%, each cevcececess $1 

Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length. 
5/16 and %, each........ $ 3 
5%, each ....... 0eecesces 46 
1, GOO cccccccccceccccccs 6s 
1%, WS “ceen6éen0seeseee* 1 66 

EAVES TROUGH. 
MUIICOP .ccccccccccccccccesess 


Galv. Crimpedge, | 
ELBOWS—Conduetor Pipe. 


Milcor 


Galv., plain or corrugated, 
round flat 
Crimp, Std. gauge......--- 65% 
SE GD cc ccccccccccccess 40% 
B64 GOUBS .ccccccecccccscece 10% 
Square Corrugated. 
MUIICOP .cccccccccccecccsces 
Standard gauge .......++++ 50% 
BO MED ccccecsccecesesns 30% 


Portico Elbows. 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
plain er corrugated. 
Not nested 
Nested solid 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
l-piece Corrugated. Uniters. 


eee eweeee 


RM is ancdinecesevasncean $1 40 
Or soces Se 
TOE pso.csaadccnekeneneest 2 00 
Special Corrugated. 
Ome «occ cvsdivevdcscecvese $1 35 
TEEN. coscéesecesonassaeeae 1 65 





“~eoo 


le ead 
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Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work 





OR 

68 No 
So” {tc 
GUARANTEED 


0 € 
fo stv 
40 POUNDS COATING 





A brand almost as 
old as the tin-plate 
industry in this 
country—it identi- 
fies a product that 
has stood the test 
of time. 


Supplied in IC and IX 
thickness; 112 Sheets 
per case; 20x28; the IC 
gauge will weigh about 


246 Ibs. net. 


We offer the trade a thoroughly 
dependable service based on over 
50 years of experience in supplying 
the needs of Sheet Metal Work- 
ers and Furnacemen. Our con- 
stant growth—an ever-increasing 
list of satisfied customers—testify 
to the quality of Osborn Products. 


Catalog No. 24, ready for distribution 
very soon, will be sent at your request. 


The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 





Since 1872 




















PERFORATED 


Ao Bae 


perrorarep STEEL — COPPER — BRASS — BRONZE — ALUMINUM — ZINC — TIN ‘PLATE 
and all other metals 
For Screening and Sizing STONE—GRAVEL—SAND—COAL—all minerals—GRAIN and ANYTHING TO BE SCREENED 


For DRYING FLOORS AND DECKS Perforated Tin and GRILLES—REGISTER FACES 
VENTILATORS—DRAINS, ETC. Brass always in stock and ORNAMENTAL SCREENS 


5649 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 




















et at ar 
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Uniform, Collar Adjastahty, 
oO: 
NS Peer eer coscceeesee OO 
BoP co cccccccesesccsesenee 210 
TOMER ccccvescccesecscocses 2 60 
WOOP FACES—50% off list 
FENCE, 

Field Fence...... eueséconet’ 604% 
Lawn * = ceeses ececeneeedl 53% 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American) .......60-5% 
—— $6000060404506000RD 

a catalina atu ees --.60-10% 
Black Diamond. ce eeteeeeens 60-5% 
Bagle ........ deeessoumed 60-10% 
Great Western ee 60-10% 
Kearney & Foot..... weaves 50-10% 
McClellan ..... Laceoouseud 50-10% 
Nichelson ......eeseeeeeee 50-10% 
Simonds ........ Soeecscccese 60% 
FIRE POTS. 
Ashton Mfg. Co. 
Complete line 

Firepots and Torches....52% 


Otto Bernz Co. 
No. 1 Furn. ag grt with 
large shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 75 
No. B Furn. epeppreny. ‘i 
Bal. cepeoces Jetmaceee BO SB 
No. 10 Brazier, Kerosene 
or Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 
No. 5 Torch, Gasolene or 


Kerosene, 1 Bheccccccse F 98 
= — Torch, Gasclene, 1 ae 
No''86 Torch; Gasolene,i 

Bt. ccccccesce eeececeetecs 4 05 

Clayton & Lambert's. 


East of west boundary line of 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- 
arillo, San Angelo and Laredo, 
TORRS cccccccccceccccccece 52% 
West of above boundary line. 48% 


Geo. W. Dien Ea. 
No. 02 Gaselene 4.4 1 
Qt. cccccccceses Fe 
No 0250, ge WA or 
a Terch, 1 -. 7 60 
10 Tinners’ e 
os tank, 1 gal - 12 60 
No. 15 Tinners’ Furn 
nous tank, 1 oe ear 12 00 
No Gas mpepeteeed 
Resmnee eee ° 0 
No. 110 Automatic Gas 
Soldering naga coos OD 
Double Blast Mfg. Ce. 
Gasolene, = Ss and 36...60% 
Quick Meal Steve Co. 
Vesuvius, F.O.B. 8t. Louis 30% 
(Extra Disct. for large 


quantities) 

Chas. A. Hones, Inc. 
Buzzer No. 1..ccccccccee$ 9 00 
- ~ Bepesoeseaes ae 
“ ©. Phi ceceeeusses 18 60 
- 0 Mlrecevesces 16 60 
” 7 Gecccescocese OW 


FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
Peerless and Alaska 


L GRRE cccccecccccosscces & 

2 quart ..... eecccecce cococee © OS 

S GURTE cccccccccccccccece | 
White Mountain 

SC MEE coceepscecescess --$4 85 

SB GUBFE cccccccccccccccces 6 65 


GALVANIZED WARE. 
Pate (Competition), 8 oO... 85 


qa . Coccccccosoceoe 10 
12-qt eceegeses seeeecees 2 30 
De - évedouscove isedenes 2 67 

wae tubs, Me. Bicccccecss $6 +4 
_ € Betbemicenescreaney | 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 
Stanley ...cc.cee eoecccoese All net 
GAUGES. 
Marking, Mortise, etc........ Nets 
Wire. 
BONED cc ccccccccecetocs 25% 
GIMLETS. 
Discount ........ -.-65% and 10% 
GLASS. 
Single Strength, “ and B. 
Gi GMOS ccccccosceses 83 & 85% 


Double Strength, ‘A, all sizes 84% 
GREASE, AXLE. 


ers 
1-Ib. —= 36 to case, 


per eae wed $470 
3-lb. tins, 24 to case, 

- GED oc nsedsecsoceces 7 80 
5-lb. tins, 12 ‘to case ° @ 
10-lb. tins, per dozen.. 16 40 
15-lb. tins, per dozen.... 13 80 
26-tb. tins, per dozen.... 19 8@ 
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HAMMERS, HANDLED. 


All V. and B. Bach, net 
a - peed Hand, Neo. 0, 
neanees eons ° -$1 00 
ccated No. 1, 26 oz, .... 1 00 
Farrier’s, No. 7, 7-0Z....... 93 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z..... 78 
Nail. 
Vanegium, No. 41, 20-oz 50 
Vanadium, No. 4114, ‘16-oz. se 
CE. xcnetnaeaseseseeane 
be x B., No. 11%, 16-oz., e 
Garden City, No. ‘111%, i 16- 
OB., GBCR cccccccccecs e 75 


Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8- 


oz., each ....... wetecave ° 79 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 18-0z., 
DR 660k 05 0.0000600640660% 65 
Tack. 
atagneme. 
No. 6, 4-0z., each ...... $1 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Farrier’s, No. 10, 10-oz. ...$1 01 


HANDLES. 
Axe. 
Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 4 00 
Hickory, No. 2.... 3 00 


lst quality, second growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 5 00 


Chisel. 


Hickory, Tanged, Firmer 
assorted §.......+- per doz. 65c 
Hickory, Socket, Firmer, 
Assorted ........ per doz. 70c 
WMD. ccccevecces -.-per doz. $1 20 
Hammer and Hatchet. 
Me. 1 per GOB... ccccccccess $0 90 
Second Growth hickory, 
BOP GOR. ccccccssscceces 1 50 
Soldering. 
PEP GOR ccdccccsccccscsee $2 40 
HANGERS. 
Conductor Pipe. 
Milcor Perfection Wire....25% 
Eaves Trough. 
WOOGl WOMMGTS 2c ccccccccccces 30% 
Triple Twist wire ........--. -10% 
Milcor Eclipse Wire........ -20% 
Milcor Triplex Wire 22-15% 


Milcor Milwaukee Extension .15% 
Milcor Steel (galv. after form- 


>) FF eer -12%% 

Milcor Selfiock E. T. Wire, 

BABE GOED ccccccccssccccecs 0% 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples. 
Net 
HATCHETS. 

Vv. and B. Each 
Broad, No. 1, 24-0z....... $1 43 
Half, No. 1, 15-0z........ - 1 25 
Half, No. , 27-02..... 37 
Claw, No, 1, 19-0z......... 1 31 
Flooring, No. 1, 20-oz..... 1 43 
Shingling, No. 1, 17-oz.... 1 20 
Lathing, No. 1, 14-0z..... 1 20 
Lathing, No. 2, 17-oz..... 1 25 

Vanadium Steel. 

Half, No. 62, 22-o0z....... $1 82 
Underhill Patterm Lathing, 
9 row, 19 os. ..... 000660 2 29 
HINGES. 
Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 
4 inch, dozen prs. ....... 112 
5 ” “a ni cococes BS OF 
6 ” 3 ew leetenes 1 93 
x - " - onecces Bam 

Extra Heavy T in Bundles. 

4 inch, dozen prs. ....... 1 74 

5 = - ssttaee EO 

6 ' ” ~~ . geeeens 2 $1 

s ” = - sarees 3 95 
HOES. 

GerGeR ccccveses rerrrr rt TT Net 
HOOKS. 

Box. 

V. and B. No. 9, each....$0 26 

Conductor, 

DP cic teeenbsetese 
“Direct Drive’ Wrought 
Iron for wood or brick 15% 

Cotton. 

V. and B. No. 8, each... 24 

Hay. 

Vv. and B. No. 1, each.. 26 


Bar Meat. 
V. and B. No. 26, %”, 
CRG avéenccnasoenss 09 
V. and B. No. 28, %”, 
GBER cccoses 608646000 16 
Screw Meat. 
V. and B. No. 2, per gro. 6 50 
Butchers’ ‘‘S.” 
V. and B. No. 6, each.. 08 
V. and B. No. 8, each.. 11 
HOSE. 
Per Ft. 
5-in. 2 ply molded. .9%c to 12%c 
Teed. GORE cccscccece 8%c to 10c 
%-in. wrapped ...... 13%ec 
HUMIDIFIERS. 
“Front-Rank,” Automatic. 
Tm Gimgie 1060S .n.cccccccccce 50% 
In lots of 10 or more... .50-5% 
In lots of 25 or more. .50- 10% 
Vapor pans, etc., each..... 50% 
IRONS. 
Genuine Mrs. Potts, nickel 
plated, per set ......... 1 


Asbestos No. 70, per set. 2 10 

Asbestos No. 100, per set. 2 30 
E. C. Stearns’. 

No. OA Corner, doz. sets. $2 50 

No. OB 2 75 


KNIVES. 
Butcher. 
mavens Handles, 6-inch x 
Beechwood ‘Handles, 7-inch 
Soccecccecceceee % 
Beechwood’ Handles, 3-inch F 
$e neueeeeandseane ed 5% 
Geemere TOD cc cccccccccces 25% 
Drawing. 
0 RS ee a 25% 
EE én 0000000000004 25% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ ...... 25% 
Hay. 
Iwan’s Solid Socket........ 25% 
DD: ¢tnebetataneneeeee ane 25% 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge ....... 5% 
Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated...... 25% 
Hedge. 
EE dd pea cd men ae ee 25% 
DG ©. ceetinannces 25% 
Putty. 
ee 25% 
ED. 6606466 an00eeeoe02 25% 
Scraping. 

Beech Handles ........... 25% 
OES avveneceoesesesene - 265% 
KNOBS. 

Door. 
ee per doz, $2 00 
Porcelain ........ ” 2 00 
GUE Setieesssioces oi 2 00 

LADDERS. 

Step. 
Comamem, POF fb. cccccccccss 
ee. with Shelf, add ioe? 
Chaitenge, "6 to 9 ft...1252585¢ 


0c 
Kant-Break, per lineal ft...75c 


LANTERNS. 
Pe 
Monarch tin, hot blast..... A 25 


Dietz No. 2 cold blast..... 13 00 
ff OO "Fees e 8 25 
Competition lanterns No. 0 

OE 6s008840n66048 00% 90 

LAWN MOWERS. 

ES aa cenuedabkesedeead $5 20 
DED 60¢ntie~dndesqnnenwas 5 85 
Ball Bearing. 

4 blade, adjustable bear- 

ing. 
DET sinha iees eth Goa ab uw a eae $6 20 
De” é#eusnodudesansenasennd 7 80 


LEATHER BELTING. 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 


Extra heavy, 18-oz........ 35% 
BOs DEM ccccccecteces 40% 
Medium, 14%4-0z. .......... 40% 
Een GEM cocccecccacece 50% 


LEATHER LACING. 
Cut, strictly Ne, 1..... 


RECORD 


March 1, 1924 


LEVELS. 
Disston, No. 28 Asst....., -$22 a 
No. 18, 20 in., each 1 83 
No. 22, 24 in., each 2 40 
aad Shafting, 6 in...... 19 80 
“ “ 6 in. gr. = 24% 


“ No. 1 Asst. 5 75 
“ Bs. B BR oc ccccece 12 49 
“ 24-26 in., each..... 1 @2 
“ 28-30 in., each...., 1 0% 
LIFTERS, 
Stove Cover. 
Coppered ........ 
PN Pee — " Hy 
LOCKS. 
Barn Door. 


No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. 
No. 80 = 6. st 4 


MALLETS, 
Carpenters’. 


Fibre Head a 2, per doz. $12 00 


a 15 56 
No. *¥4. - 20 50 

Round Hickory, per 
6408060040 4% doz. $3 00— 5 0% 

Tinners’. 

Ee Per doz.$2 25 
MATS, 

Door. 

National Rigid...... 5&10 ae 
Acme Steel Flexible....... 50% 
MITRES. 

Galvanized steel mitres, and 
caps, end pieces, outlets...30% 

DE os ssdeecanwnsendenesees 

Galv. one piece stamped. ebees 40% 

MOPS. 

Cotton, Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12’ 16’ 18’ 24'-3-oz. 
Per doz. $4 60 4 35 56 60 7 00 

BIND occ ccccedcsnccces 16%% 

De ékcksinsvaseudeta 50 & 5% 

NAILS. 

Se MEE Sdceectketaucnteud $4 70 

Re SD -weweadeesdugeecece 4 70 

Wire. 
ere ee 3 80 
Cement Coated .......... 3 25 


NETTING, POULTRY. 
Cperentene before weav- 
ng 


ecceseceocecseceeses 45-10% 
Gavanized after weav- 
. ere Sawer 45% 
NIPPERS, 
Nail Cutting. 
Vo & Bi BR BOec ccvcccccccs 73¢ 
Double Duty. 
TF. BD Be BA. Beccccccscveve 76¢ 
Hoof. 
BFS oc ccccccceccss 40 & 10% 
V. & B. No. 52, each...... $2 25 
NOZZLES. 
Hose, 
Diamond ......... = 5 75 
ee per doz. $9 5 
OILERS. 
Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper.......--- 10% 
Zinc Plated .........+: 40 & 5% 
Railroad. 
DO. ci enirneecueseves 20 & 5% 
COpPOTed 2. cccccccccces 50 & 5% 
Steel. 
Copper Plated ........ 70 & 5% 
OPENERS. 
Delmenico ...... per doz. $1 30 
Never Slip........ “ 60 
Crate. 


Vv. & B.. per doz. $7 25—11 00 





924, 


FF oF 
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DURABLE 


are 


Inland Copper 
Alloy Sheets 


BLACK 
GALVANIZED 
BLVE ANNEALED 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 

Works: Branch Offices 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Milwaukee St.Louis 
Chicago Heights, ILL. St. Paul 
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Steel Ceilings 
Side Walls and Cornices 


Only first quality material used 
Many neat designs of character. 


Write today for our complete cata- 
log giving descriptions and prices. 


THE W. J. BURTON CO. 


J ti A le . * J . 
unction {Pensbree Bla." Detroit, Michigan 




















EVERYTHING 


FOR THE TINSMITH 


E are manufacturers as well as merchants and we 
at all times have on hand a large complete stock of 
| everything that you may be in need of. 
} Try us on your next order.. 


This is our motto: 
“EVERYTHING MUST BE RIGHT” 
Write today for our latest catalog 


BERGER BROS. CO. 


229 to 237 ARCH STREET 
WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 100 TO 114 BREAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


9 
. 











Lupton 


Elbows, Conductor Pipe, 
Eaves Trough, etc. 


UT out the time lost in trying to doa 

good job with poor materials. Lupton’s 
Elbows are machine made, in one piece; 
they never vary in size, girth or shape. 
The Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough are 
so made that but minimum Iabor is needed 
to erect them properly. 


A well-erected job speaks for itself. Get 
to know the Lupton line—ask for new cata- 
logue and list prices. Made from Armco 
Iron, Toncan Metal, Horse Head Zinc, 
copper and galvanized steel. 


Order from your jobber. 
Tell us if he doesn’t stock it. 


David Lupton’s Sons Company 
Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street 


Philadelphia 











| INVESTM@BENT VALUE | 
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PAILS, 
Cream. 


14-qt. with gauge, 
covcccecccoscoccco cee Gen, 90 GO 


18-qt. without gauge, 


cocccseccccesccosen Gam 23 60 

20-qt. without gauge, 

coccceccccocccoesc pen Gem 21 FE 
Sap. 

10-qt., IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 

13-7 i ity it) pe oe 6 60 
Stock. 

Galv.. qts. 20 

Per ann. 39 Qs 10 os 12 "6 14 60 
Water, 

Galvanized qts. 10 12 14 

Per doz. .....$5 76 6 60 7 25 


PASTE, 


Asbestos Dry Paste: 
200-Ib. barrel .......+....$16 00 


100-lb. barrel ........... 8 00 
S6-th.. BAM .cccccccccccee 3 
BOI, BAT cccccccccccees 3 
B-ID. DAT oc cccccccccces 65 
2%-lb. cartens ....... 30 

All V. & B. 
Gygpenteey, cast steel, 
ao 8 10 12 


nM $0 p. $0 62 $0 61 $8 z 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10.......- 


PIPE. 

Conductor 

“Interlock” Galvanized. 

a ane nested (all 
g°cncgeennaes - 60-20% 

crated - not nes 

(all gauges) ..........60-15% 
oman Corrugated A and B and 
tagon. 
29 Gauge 0460s6s0e0000e0 ere 


BR cece cccc ccc ce CO-10% 

86 ccc emecccccees CO-10% 

B40 cece ccc ccceves 60-10% 
“Interlock.” 


Crated and nested (all 
BAUSTCS oe ce eee seers + 60-20% 
Prices for Goivestoc’ Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
mere Metal and Keystone C, B. 
on application. 


Stove. 
26 gauge, 


Per 100 joints 

6 inch EB. C. 
MEE cedesesecaceose 86:08 
26 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
neste: 


6 inch E. C. 


19 00 


28 gauge, 
nested 
28 gauge, 6 oe 
nested .....-. e 

28 gauge, 
nest 


14 00 


15 00 


. 17 00 


ween eee eee neee 


30 5 inch 


gauge, 

nest 

30 gauge, 

nested 

=. Dm 7 onat 
sted 


00 
00 


00 


e-detat Made =. 
6-inch, 28 ga. 


Furnace Pipe. 
Double Bae Pipe and 
WRRIMRD oc cccccccscces 4 
Single Wall Pipe, Round 
Pipe Fittings 
Galvanized and Black 
Iron Pipe, Shoes, etc. .40- “ten 


.-per 100 32 


Milcor Galvanized ....... ee 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench.......... Net 
PLIERS. 
B.) 
Nut, ono DMs cc0cceeest $2 60 
No. 6, each...... eoee0 64 
= No. 25, each.... eee 69 
Gas, No. 17, each.........+-+- 665 
* No. 8, each...... eeceve 61 
= No. 1B, CBOR.cccccccece 87 
Lining or Crimping. 
No. 36, each ....... eeccooe 64 
Butten’s Pattern, 
No. 6 each.....ceesecees ee 61 
No. 8 each........- vegence 74 
Double Duty, No. 106...... 60 
POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 
No. 1, 2 and ’3..per doz. pkgs. ¢5c 


POKERS, STOVE. 
wrt Stent, str’t or bent, 
eccccceccece eeeeee- por doz. $0 


Nickel, Plated, coil 
andles 


76 
10 


eeecccce 1 


POKERS, FURNACE. 


ceccccccecceee $0 50 


Each 


PULLEYS. 


Furnace Tackle....per doz. $0 60 

per gross ..... cceccoccees.6 
” Screw (en- 

cased)....per doz. $0 


Ventilating Register. 
Per gross 
Small, per pair........ coe O 
Large, POF pelP..ccccccce s& 


PUNCHES. 
Each 


11-13, 1%x6..$0 19 
90, %x9..... 27 
10, %x10.... 29 
1-6, %4x6..... 12 


Machine. 
& B., No. 

. & B., No. 
& B., No. 
& B., No. 

ter. 

. & B., No. 


Belt. 
Vv. 
Vv. 


ac 
Vv 
Vv. 
Vv. 

Cen 
Vv 60, %x4..... $0 14 


24 
80 
80 


. & B., No. 101-108...... $0 
- & B. No. 25, asa’t..... 8 
Vv. & B, No] 25, ass’t..... 3 
Samson Line. 
No. 1 Hana { ?9%., 
No. 2 Hand<? 40z. lots 
“Tews 40 & 5% 


6 doz. lots or 
Me. 4 Hané more ..Less 50% 


lots or 
sade «+ 40% 


ota: ia 25% 
C) 8a 
No. 3 Benen) _— 


lot 
more... "Lees 40% 
Extra Punches and Dies for 
Samson: 


¢ Less than doz. 
lots...Less 25% 
Doz. 


No. 1 Hand 
No. 2 Hand 
No. 4 Hand 


No. 3 Bench 
p By 40 *é 10% 


PUTTY. 
Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits ee 


.-$3 65 


QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper...... 10% 


FLOOR pRaerene AND 


Gast BWM oxvcecccscccsoceces 25% 
Steel and Semi-Steel......... 40% 
Baseboard ...cccccccccccccce 40% 
Adjustable Ceiling 

Ventilators ..cccccccccccces 40% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel 
Japanned, Bronzed and wiates, 


RE CO ERIE... cccccccccce % 
Large Register Faces—Cast, 
ee eee 60% 


Large Register Faces—Steel, 
14x14 to 38x42 65% 


eee ee 


ROOFING. 
Per uare 
Best grade, slate surf. prep’d$1 85 
Best tale surfaced.......... 2 20 
Medium tale surfaced...... 1 ze 


Light tale surfaced......... 
Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton $72 oo 


ROPE. 

Cotton. 
Sisal. 

sot } Gente, SOGWwvcsvesesas 13%c 

vdtedees 00ceeeesene 12%c 

Manila. 

ist Quality standard 

DOMES ccccccccccccce «ee -16%O 

Be B dacoseces Seeeeseseee 14%c 
Hardware Grade, ver Ib....12%c 
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SAWS. 
Butchers’. 

Atkins No. 2, 14-in......$12 75 
” No. 2, 18-in...... 14 30 
- No. 7, 16-in...... 15 86 
” No. 2, 22-in...... 15 92 
= No. 7, 20-in..... - 18 05 
” No, 7, 24-in...... 20 20 
- No. 7, 28-in eos 323 35 

Compass. 

Atkins No. 2, 10-in..... $5 45 
= No. 10, 10-in..... 5 60 
“Blades, No. 2, 10-in $3 25 
” “ No, 2, 10-in. 3 30 

Cross-Cut. 

Atkins No. 221, 4-ft...... $3 03 
= No, 221, 6-ft...... 4 45 
” No. 221, 8-ft...... 6 07 

Hand. 

Copper Burrs only..........-. 30% 
- No. 96, 20-in...... 21 70 

Hand and Rip. 

Atkins No. 64, 20-in.....$19 50 
~ No. 54, 26-in..... 24 40 
- No. 53, 16-in..... 18 10 
7” No. 53, 20-in..... 22 90 
” No. 63, 24-in..... 26 60 
= No. 58, 28-in..... 31 45 
= No. 53, 30-in..... 34 15 

Keyhole. 

Atkins No. 1 complete......$3 10 
- No. 2 complete...... 3 70 

Miter Box. 

Atkins No. 1, 4x20......$32 65 
- No. 1, 6x22...... 38 00 
se Me. 3, GHRB..ces - 42 20 

Pruning. 

Atkins Bee. BO, BBO. ccccces $ 8 45 
BO. 36, BSE ccccces 18 15 

Wood. 

Atkins No. 202..........$ 7 19 
- TO. BBcccces coee 8 TS 
= BO. SOB. ere eoccee 15 50 
- We. BED... scc0 coce BE EC 

SCRAPERS. 
Box, 
No. 6, six blades each...... 25c¢ 
Hog. 
No. 6, each ....... janees ceded 25¢ 
Floor (Stearns). 
WO. 86, GOERecccccccsese $11 50 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 


Cast Iron ..........-.gTross $13 00 
eee esee~ > 9 50 
SCREWS. 

Wood. 
P. H. Bright.....c0 eescens 80% 
BR. TE BB. cece sonecconecBee 
FP. TE. FAG. coscccceces 022 44% 
Be Te Be cccesccecese --786% 
R. H. Brass...... Sceveceens 74% 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %x %, per gross$0 55 
No. 10, %x3/16, per gross 175 
No. 14, %x %, per gross 90 
SCREW DRIVERS. 
Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
BS GROOM, COG. ccccccesscs $ 45 
5 inches, each.........+. 62 
8 inches, each........... 68 
12 inches, each......... oe 1 O08 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head. 
3 inches, each......... --$ 49 
5 inches, each........... 67 
8 inches, each.......... ° 76 
12 inches, each.......... o i 
SETS. 
Nail, 
Vv. & B. 
No, 100, in eee" 
DOXES ....-6+0020e-00n. $1 55 
No. 100, in wooden boxes, 
cccgcccccccoscocos GOR 1 EB 
No. 30, assorted.....doz. 39 
No. &, ia cardboard boxes, 
cocccccoccccccoses GOR, 135 
No. 6, in wooden boxes, 
ecce seccecccccces «GOR, - 1.30 
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Rivet, 
Vv. & B. 
DOO accccsccccccse $0 15 


Tinners’ 3- Mieséteeneenaue 64 
* 00-0. eer fe] 


Saw 
Atkins No. 10. ++-Per dow.$3 g 
- No. 12.... - te 


SHEARS. 


Nickel Plated, Straight, eons nn 
oe se “ Lee 
Straight, itt 
raight, ....6" 11 
eoccest” Se +4 
-8” 13 86 


J apanned, 


“os a 
sees 


SHEARS, TINNERY 
MACHINISTS’. ° 


Coccccccccccccce oo+ $22 08 
Lennox Throatiess. 

BP. TD ccescccesecs seooeeaa 

Beer WAGE .ncccccccccce 10% 


(f.0.b. Marshalltown, Towa.) 
Eucsings a Squaring. 

No. 1—30”, 18 ga. cap......15% 

No. 2—36”, 18 ga. cap..... -15% 

No. 4—52”, 18 ga. cap......156% 

No. 10—120”, 22 ga. cap...15% 

No. 4A—62”, 16 ga. cap....15% 


Cast Iren Feot Power. 
No. 01, 30”, 18 ga. cap.....15% 


Power Driven. 


(No, 100 Series, 2 Shaft Drive, 

No. 142—42”, 18 ga. cap...15 

(No. 200 Series, 2 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 300 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 342—42”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 596—96”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 6120—120”, 3/16” cap.15% 


SHOES, 

Mileor. 

Galv. Std. Gauge, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65% 
26 gauge round flat crimp...40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp...10% 

Conductor ...... occeusccoscee 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 


Hubbard's. 
No. A 
1 $16 00 

16 35 


2 
3 16 75 
‘4 17 10 


D 
13 70 
14 10 
14 40 
14 86 


c 
14 45 
14 85 
16 25 
16 60 


B 
15 10 
15 60 
16 00 
16 36 


Post Drains & Ditching. 


Hubbard’s. 

Size A B Cc 
14” ......$17 15 $16 46 $15 66 
Se éseccs 17 50 16 75 16 00 
We asscces 17 85 1710 16 8 
a «seca 18 20 17 46 16 70 
ae” sasnc0 18 55 17 80 17 06 

Alaska Steel. 

D-BManGle ....cccccs per doz. $3 50 
Long Handle ...... - 3 00 
SIFTERS. 

Genuine Hunters, doz.......$2 50 
SKATES. 

Per Pair 


kee, Men’s and Boys’. 


ae * Chemp—coches—Setges a 
Key *Glamp—rocker ‘oie 
finish ..... eoccecce 1 10 


1 36 


Key Clamp—rocker — pol- . 
Skate outfits .. 47 


Women’s and Girls’. 


ad Ke Clage—ree 
*, - hookey.. ° 


Ice Skate outfit....---+++ 


Roller. 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ .. 
Ball Bearing—Girls ...--- 


Key y Clamp—rocker = pel- 


eee eee ee eee eeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 


ooo Gl 46 
% 56 








5% 
0% 
0% 
5% 
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Quality & Beauty 
IN 
ART METAL CEILINGS 


AND 


SIDE WALLS 


QUALITY—only first quality material is used in making 
FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT ART METAL CEILINGS AND 
SIDE WALLS. 


BEAUTY—is necessary for the complete and lesting satis- 


faction of your customers. 


Having one of the finest equipped sheet metal plants in 
the country and employing only skilled workers enables us 
to serve you with QUALITY goods having the BEST 
DESIGNS. 


Write Today for Catalog No. 33 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT CO. 


OFFICE FACTORY 
733-737 S. Halsted St. 761-771 Mather St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Manufacturing Jobber 


of 28 ga. or 26 ga. Steel, 26 ga. or 24 ga. Armco 
Iron, and Detroit 16 oz. Copper 


EAVE TROUGHS and CONDUCTORS 


from prime sheets only 


H. B. Clifford Roofing Co. 


Detroit, Mich. Branch at Flint, Mich. 


























(LUDEDORDARDORACRARRRARRRRAGRARRRAAAAARAGARRERRCRRRRRRRRRREEREE SERRE EERE eeteeeee, 


50-INCH FORMING ROLL 


This Forming Roll is built 
in all standard sizes, with our 
Patented Opening Device by 
means of which it is opened 
and closed in a few seconds. 


We build a complete line of Shears and 
Punches, all sizes, for hand or belt power 


Write for Catalog “‘R” 
BERTSCH & CO., Cambridge ity, Ind. 


CARDLERUAERGEEQGSRGRGCRGREERRERERERGCCRRRRSRRERRRURGRORGGRORCERRR CR eee Ree eRe R Ee 
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Modern low grade 
the burner orifice 


The No 


troubles 


catalog 


Ne 208 Torch 
Ask fo Latest Prices 


Double 


Writ 


Double Needle--The Torch 
With The Cleaner Needle 


fuels tend to clog 
In trying to keep 
the gas orifice clear, many burners hav- 
ing sharp pointed needle 
ruined as the orifice becomes enlarged. 
208 Improved Double 
Torch has blunt needles which over- 
comes this and practically all burner 
The upper needle has 
tip that clears the gas orifice, thus se- 
curing a _ perfect fire. 

Torches save time an 
supply at factory prices 


are quickly 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 
10635 Knodell Ave., DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 


Needle 


a wire 


Needle 
Jobbers 
for a 




















REQUIRES ONLY HEAT 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 


| 4201 Wrightwood Ave.,CHICAGO,ILL. 














Make money by making sluggish 
chimneys work right with 


IWANS’ VOLCANO 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY TOP 


NOTICE ‘rom the illustration how the Volcano creates 
draft—the lower curved section of the hood is the 
deflector. The wind blowing through this opening diag- 
onally upward past the chimney opening draws the air in 
the diay thereby creating a continuous draft. 

Vane, Hood and Deflector Patterns—FREE 

Order Volcano Iron Mountings, they cost little, get 
patterns free and make is in your own shop. 

The Volcano Iron Mountings are simple, made in two 
parts and are strong and very ~ re permitting 
the hood to revolve in slightest breeze. 

Order Volcano Mountings or complete tops today and start 
gelling real profils—write for circulars and prices. 


IWAN BROTHERS SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties 




















—__— 
-— 





VENTILATOR and CHIMNEY CAP 


Dare away with high stacks, swings freely in the 
De breeze and positively cures down-drafts. The 


f 
3 strongest and most efficient combination to be had. Has 
no equal I for chimney purposes. All jobbers sell them— 
write your jobber or us for prices and catalog today. 
Manufactured by 


STANDARD VENTILATOR CO, 


LEWISBURG, PA. 























Plecker’s Galvanized Eave Trough and Corrugated Expanding Conductors 


CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE CoO. 








Made of Cost no more 
Keystone - Lasts longer 
Copper Bearing - Therefore 
ee Cheapest 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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SNIPS, TINNERS’. 


Clover Leaf scccccceseeG® @ 10% 
National .... 0 & 10% 
DD cnnseeeehdeeeeoeneessQeune 
Allcor 


TOP DEELELE ORE OE EO 


SQUARES. 
Steel and Iron . eee 
(Add for bluing, $3. 00 per doz. net.) 
Mitre aad 
Try and Bevel ...........+. ™ 


and Mitre ......0.s200. 
ne A - --per doz. $6 00 


Winterbottom’s ...........10% 


eeeeeeeee 


STAPLES. 
Blind. 


Barbed ........per lb. 21¢@22c 
Butter, Tub.. “ 16@19c 


Fence— 
Polished .....per100lbs. $5 45 
Galvanized ... - 6 15 


Netting. 

Galvanized ..per 100 Ibs. $6 54 

Wrought. 

Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
Staples, H Hooks and 
Sears, and Hooks = 
Staples ...........60 & 10% 

Extra heavy .....-.++.++--35% 

STONES, 
Axe. 

Hindustan ....per lb. New Nets 

More Grite ..... - - 

Washita ....... ” - 

Emery. 
No. 126......per doz. New Nets 
Oil Mounted. 

Arkansas Hard 
No. 7......-Pper doz. New Nets 

Arkansas sad 

Washita No. 717 “ - 

0Oil—Unmounted. 

Arkansas Hard per Ib. New Nets 

Arkansas Soft - 

Lily White...... ” 

Queer Creek..... 7 ” 
Washita ........ ™ ™ 
Scythe. 

Black Diamond per gro. New Nets 
Crescent ......-- - 
Green Mountain. ” - 
LaMolle ......+e.+ ” 


— Quinine 


Red. End .....-06 


STOPS, BENCH. 


> bn Morrill pat- 
ee soocgeiaet Ole. $11 00 

No.” 11 Stearns pat 
- 10 00 


tern 
No. 15. ‘Smith pat- 
tern 7 00 


STOPPERS, FLUE. 


Common .. 


creeeeee DOF Oz $1 10 
Gem, Ne. 1. .ccccece 10 
Gem, flat, No. 3.... ” i 00 
STRETCHERS. 
Carpet. 
Bullard’s .......+-per dos. $3 90 
Excelsior ........ 5 26 
Malleable Iron ... - 70 
Perfection........ 7 6 30 
TEER cccccccesece ™ 4 60 
Wire. 
2 S. Elwood, ve. 1 per doz. Nets 
. S. Elwood, No. 2 


SWIVELS. 
Malleable Iron ......per Ib. $0 16 


Wrought Steel ....per gro. $4 506 
TAOKS. 
Bill Posters’ 6-oz., 26-lb. 
boxes, per FE err 


Upholsterers’ 6-oz., 26 Ib... 
boxes, per Ib.............-15%e 


TAPES, MEASURING. 
Asses’ Skin ..........-List & 40% 


THERMOMETERS. 


Tin Case. -per, doz 80c & $1 
Wood Backs ye 204 


12 oe 
Glass 12 60 


TIES. 
Bale. 


Less than Carload Lots.......70% 
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Mouse and Rat. Per Grom 
Sure Catch Mouse Traps.$ 2 5 
Vim Mouse Traps........ 2 Se 
Short Stop Mouse Traps. 2 40 
Wood Choker Mouse 
Traps, 4 hole........... 11 25 
Per Doz. 
Sure Catch Rat Traps....$ 0 85 
Dead HBasy Rat Traps.... 0 90 
Packed in One Bushel Band Stave 
Baskets. 


List per Bushel 
Sure oye | Mouse Traps 


(360 eee Fe 
Short Stop 1 Mouse Traps 

(360 Traps) ........ 6 00 
Sure Catch Rat Traps (54 

Traps) 3 90 
Short PStop Rat ‘Traps (64 

WON : ccccccscccececss 8'US 


Assorted Mouse and Rat Traps. 
List per Bushel. 


Sure Catch (216 Mouse 
Traps and 26 Rat 
MED avesusessascces SO OS 
Short Stop (216 Mouse 
Traps and 26 Rat 
BERGE) cccccccccceccesse §& OH 

TROWELS. 

Coment. 

ee I Ba cccenceesstee @ 
™ No. teienesaceos BE Oe 


ite Cotton. 
Eureka, 4-ply ......per lb. 30c 


‘a 
Cattle Wire — pom gery 

catch weeps spoo 

3-ply and 6-ply Dale rots 22%c 


VALLEY. 
BORNGGE coccceeceseescccccoses 
Galv. formed or roll..........60% 


Standard .........+...30 to 40% 
VISES. 
No. 760 Hand, 
Inches .... 4% 5% 
Zz. von ge OS, 15 13° 00 14 85 
No. 701. In 
ve oth 15 183 00 16 70 


No. 1, Genuine Wentworth, 
Noiseless Saw....per doz. 9% 25 


No. Genuine Wentworth, 
x. Saw. .per doz. 12 75 
No. 600, All Steel Folding 
Saw ........+++-per doz. 16 06 
WA’ 
Over % in. barrel lots 
per 100 Ibs. ............$6 25 
In. 56/16 


10%ec o%e ric 148 7 2/5c 


WEATHER STRIPS. 
Metallic Stitched. 

in., per 100 ft.........$1 30 

in., BED Becccccece Oe 
Wood It. 

% in., per 100 ft.........$1 56 

TH Th. DOP BOO Mecccccsee 2B 


itching per Ib. Nets 
fe 0. b. Chicage se 


Smaller lots, per ten....$47 


WHEEL BARROWS. 
Common Wood Tray........$3 50 
Steel Tray 6 60 
Steel leg, garden 6 00 


WIRE. 
Plain annealed wire, No. 8 
DOF 160 TBM ..cccccccccce GB 
Galvanized barb wire, per 
100 cece 410 
Wire cloth _— Biack painted, 
12-mesh, per 100 aq, ft.... 2 35 
Cattle Wire—galvanized 
catch weight spool, per 
100 Ibe. .cccces 
a Hos" Wire, "80 rod 
spoo . 
Galvanized, in ort No. 9, 
aesve ky per stone....... 


15 
10 


“- © -» 


WOOD FACES. 
56% off list. 


6-in. ..40-10% 


WREN 
Coes Steel Handle, 
- = 7 8-in. ..40-10% 


nig - we 10-in. ..40-10% 

-” ms “4 12-in...40-10% 
Coes Knife-Handle, =. -40-1 

ity ci] oid al n. “ 

” ” ea 10-in. .40- 





0% 
Coes All Patterns.........40-10% 


WRINGERS. 
No. 790, Guarantee per doz. $55 60 
No. 770, Bicycle 52 60 
Ne. 670, Domestic = 48 60 
No. 110, Brighton - ° 50 
No. 760, Guarantee “ 5 50 
No. 740, Bicycle a3 60 
No. 22, Pioneer so 9 00 
No. 2, Superb - 39 00 
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